OW THEREFORE BETT RESOLVED BY THIS 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE IN MEET- 
ING ASSEMBLED AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
| THIS SECOND DAY OF JULY, 1941, THAT WE 
APPROVE WHOLEHEARTEDLY THE POLICY OF 
OUR PRESIDENT IN WARNING THE PEOPLE OF 
THIS NATION OF THEIR PRESSING DANGER AND 
IN URGING CONTINUALLY GREATER SPEED IN 
PREPARATION, AND FURTHER THAT WE RE- 
AFFIRM TO THE PRESIDENT OUR OFFER AND 
OUR INTENT TO COOPERATE IN EVERY POS- 
SIBLE WAY WITH THE PROGRAM TO PRESERVE 
THE FREEDOM OF MEN AND THE INSTITU- 
TIONS OF FREE MEN. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


THIS ISSUE OF STATE GOVERNMENT is devoted largely 
to reporting the discussions and activities of the Thirty- 
Third Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference. 
The state executives met in Boston at the invitation of 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts. The 
complete texts of four of the addresses made at the 
Conference are included in this issue; other addresses 
will be printed in subsequent issues. A general report 
of the deliberations and activities of the Boston meeting 
is included in the article “Governors Deliberate on 
Defense Problems” (page 189). 


Hervert H. LenmMaAn, Governor of New York, in “Total 
Defense—America’s Urgent Problem” ( page 179), urges 
that the facts of the nation’s defense be faced honestly 
and without equivocation. The future of civilization, 
he says, depends on the outcome of the Battle of 
Britain, and we must, therefore, not only produce de- 
fense materials at the highest rate possible, but also 
see to it that these products actually reach the armies 
of Great Britain. The article is the text of Governor 
Lehman’s address at the recent meeting of the Govern- 


ors’ Conference. 


FRANK Knox, Secretary of the Navy, in “The Menace 
in the Atlantic” (page 181), emphasizes the importance 


he 


of “getting the goods” to Britain, as a part of t 
defense of the Americas. He cites the disastrous amount 
of shipping tonnage which has been sent to the bottom 
of the Atlantic during the last six months. He points 
out that cargoes of food and war supplies cannot be 
of aid to the British at the bottom of the ocean or 
piled on the docks of the United States. The entry of 
Russia into the war, he views as an opportunity for 
the United States Navy to “clear a path across the 
Atlantic,” and to enable us to deliver these materials 
to Britain in safety. This article is the text of Secretary 


Knox’s message to the Governors’ Conference. 


FraANK M. Drxon, Governor of Alabama, in “Civilian 
Defense in the States” (page 183), discusses the 
methods and procedures followed in the States in their 
attempts to give life to the blueprint for civilian de- 
fense which has been developed in Washington. State 
officials, the Alabama Governor says, are acutely aware 
of the problems involved in raising state funds to 
carry on even the essential non-defense functions of 
government in the face of rising federal taxes. They 
have also felt the pressure for better roads, more public 
utilities, and adequate housing in the “boom towns” 
created by migrations to military and industrial defense 


areas. Governor Dixon indicates that the newly created 


Office of Civilian Defense may be expected to aid in 
the solution of such problems. This article is the text 
of Governor Dixon’s address to the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 


Matcotm MacDona.p, High Commissioner of the Brit- 
ish Government in Canada and formerly Minister of 
Health in the British Cabinet, discusses the condition 
and morale of the British people today in “The People 
of Britain and Total War” (page 186). He describes 
the bravery of civilians under fire and their courage in 
disaster. If the Battle of Britain is lost, Commissioner 
MacDonald sees in the future—Battles of North and 
South America. The fighting men of Britain, he says, 
lack only adequate supplies of the tools of war, for 
when Britain, with the aid of America, gains supremacy 
in these tools, there can be no doubt concerning the 
outcome of the war. 


V. Kariyarvi, head of the Department of 
Government at the University. of New Hampshire, out- 
lines the purposes and activities of the “New Hamp- 
shire Institute of Public Affairs” (page 104). He re- 
views briefly the meetings of the Institute which have 
been held during the past few years and reports. on the 
most recent session which convened early last month 
to consider problems relating to the qualification and 
selection of governmental personnel in New Hampshire. 

Professor Kalijarvi points out that the Institute is 
one of the public services provided by the University of 
New Hampshire, and that the Institute is intended to 
provide a non-partisan forum for the discussion of 


questions relating to government. 


THe compere decision of the California Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality of the California 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation appears on page 
198 under the title “California Commission Upheld.” 
This decision marks another step in the development of 
interstate and federal-state cooperation. It adds judicial 
sanction to the legislative and administrative approval 
which has been given in most of the. States of the 
Union to Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. 


On the Cover 


ON THIS MONTH'S cover is reproduced a_ portion of 
one of the Resolutions recently adopted by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. The Resolution reflects the spirit 
of national unity and cooperation with respect to 
defense preparations which characterized the delibera- 
tions: of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference which met in. Boston early 
last month. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 27, 1941 


My dear Governor: 


The Governors' Conference which convenes this week in Boston 
meets at one of the most critical times in history. 


Never was there a period when it was more imperative for all 
levels of government to cooperate fully for the safety of America. 


Your Conference, realizing this, took definite action last 
year urging a comprehensive and adequate defense program, and pledging 
fullest cooperation and assistance. 


Since that time, at the suggestion of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense, forty-six states have established 
state councils of defense; and these agencies for many months have 
been busily engaged in promoting our race against time in production, 
assisting the selective service machinery in assembling our army, and 
handling the impact of large and rapidly developing industrial and 
military concentrations upon our democratic institutions and services. 


The days ahead are going to test our energy, our ingenuity and 
our statesmanship, and I know from past experience with your organiza- 
tion that America can depend upon the states to do their full part. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Hon. Harold E. Stassen 


Chairman, Governors' Conference 
Eliot House, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Total Defense—America’s Urgent Problem 


By Blinking the Facts or Hiding Our Heads in the Sand, 
We Invite Destruction of Our Security and Our Liberties 


By Hersert H. LenmMan 


Governor of New York 


n THE brief span of a year we have seen ruth- 

less and powerful dictators supported by the 
overpowering weight of arms change the map of 
the world almost beyond recognition. What will 
happen in the next few months will affect the 
history of the world, possibly for hundreds of 
years. 

One after another, a score of liberty-loving 
nations have become the victims of savage and 
merciless invasion. Only a short time ago they 
too were peace-loving, orderly, democratic na- 
tions just as we are today. Their peoples. wished 
to live in peace with each other and with their 
neighbors, just as do you and I. They wanted 
nothing save the God-given right of freedom and 
security. 

They thought that they would have peace be- 
cause they wanted peace. They thought that they 
would be safe because they wanted to be safe. 
They did not realize that today apparently it is 
a cardinal sin to stand in the way of a power- 
crazed aggressor; that it is a crime to possess 
something for which that aggressor lusts. 

And so these nations have been destroyed, their 


‘people are dead or enslaved. Neither a love of 


liberty, nor a will to peace, nor a willingness to 
practice appeasement could save them from planes 
and tanks and guns. 

Never before has conquest come so quickly and 
so ruthlessly. Never before have treaties and 
promises and good faith been so brutally violated. 

The German conception of the master race, 
preordained to rule the entire world, was looked 
upon as a fantastic notion which it was safe to 
disregard. We were unwilling to believe that any 
people could be led to embark upon a program of 
conquest with a view to world domination. Yet 
we have been shaken out of our apathy for we 
have seen this very thing happen before our eyes. 
We know now beyond doubt that Hitler is bent 
on total world conquest. If anyone needed further 
proof the developments of the last few days have 


amply furnished it. We must now face the fact 
that what appeared to us the fanciful dream of a 
diseased mind can yet be translated into stark 
reality unless an aroused and an awakened Amer- 
ica proclaims in unmistakable terms, “This shall 
not be!” 

Today England is the lone survivor in Europe 
of the many liberty-loving democracies we knew 
a year ago. In a victorious Great Britain lies the 
only hope for the enslaved countries. Only through 
the ultimate victory of Great Britain can they 
possibly regain their freedom and their liberties. 

Can anyone reasonably believe that the dicta- 
tor nations bent on conquest, will by choice give 
us time for orderly preparation and rearmament ? 

Let us not delude ourselves. 

If Great Britain is conquered, if its fleet is 
destroyed or surrendered to Germany, the naval 
power of the dictator nations will immediately 
far exceed that which we will be able to muster for 
many years. We talk glibly of a two-ocean navy 
but a two-ocean navy does not come irito being 
overnight. It takes a very long time to build. The 
productive capacity of the shipyards, munition 
plants and factories of the dictators and of the 
nations they have ens!aved will be many times as 
great as our own. Ships and munitions can be 
turned out in far larger quantities and far more 
rapidly than we can ever hope to achieve. 

The dictators hate democracy. They fear it. 
They know that so long as democracy exists in 
the Western Hemisphere dictatorship will have 
a powerful enemy which must be destroyed before 
they are safe. 

And yet honest people still complacently depend 
upon the supposed protection of the great oceans 
that wash our continent. They refuse to recognize 
that with the new and terrible mechanism of war- 
fare, the ease of communication and the growth 
of subversive infiltration, oceans can no longer 
protect against the impact of military and eco- 
nomic warfare or social revolution. 
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Protective isolation is but a hollow term today. 
Whether we live on the Atlantic seaboard or in 
the Middle West, on the Pacific coast or on the 
Gulf, we are all vulnerable. No part of the coun- 
try would be safe from the effects of physical 
and economic assault once the power of Great 
Britain was broken. 

That is the picture that confronts us. We 
merely invite destruction of our security and our 
liberties by blinking the facts or by hiding our 
heads in the sand. 

Let us face facts honestly and without equivo- 
cation. 

The future of civilization is today at stake. 

Time on end we have been told that the war 
between Hitler and Great Britain was merely a 
conflict between two competing imperialisms. We 
have been told that it was just another expression 
of age-old struggle for the balance of power in 
Europe. We have been told that it was a matter 
with which we have no direct concern. A pro- 
found desire to stay at peace made us ready vic- 
tims to such illusions. It was hard for us to free 
ourselves from our human tendency towards 
wishful thinking. Yet little by little, we have come 
to understand that the present struggle is vastly 
different in its nature from any we have hereto- 
fore experienced. We now know that it is a con- 
flict between two civilizations—more accurately, a 
conflict between civilization and barbarism. We 
now recognize that regardless of the present area 
of armed conflict, the struggle is already world- 
wide in its nature. We see with blinding clarity 
that upon its outcome depends the whole future 
of the civilized world. And in the shaping of this 
future we are determined to assume our full re- 
sponsibility. 


DEMOCRACY VS. TOTALITARIANISM 


We are not merely spectators of a great 
struggle, a struggle between the democracy of a 
free people and a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. As a nation we are deeply affected by the 
struggle whether we want to be or not. 

The future of our civilization depends now 
more than ever before upon the great navies of 
Great Britain and the United States. The strength 
of these navies, the products of British and 
American factories and the courageous resistance 
of the British people may determine whether we 
shall continue to live as free men. 

No intelligent American can doubt the danger 
which exists for democracy now. The time has 
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come for us to demonstrate to ourselves and to 
the rest of the world that democracy can function 
successfully in defense of its own security and of 
its own beliefs. 

One of our main dangers is the element of 


time. Hitler hopes that the whole thing will be | 


over—Russia beaten, England beaten—hefore 
this country can begin to function decisively. That 
is precisely what he is planning to see happen. He 
is irrevocably embarked on a course of world 
domination. 


NATIONAL UNITY VITAL 


If we in this country want to stop Hitler we 
must do so now while we still can. We must put 
aside all thoughts of appeasement and _ half-way 
measures and proceed wholeheartedly and with 
complete national unity. We may accomplish 
more in a week now than in a month later on. 

Probably the greatest contribution we can make 
at this time to a successful defense of democracy 
and of our liberties is through an ever-increasing 


defense production and the safe delivery to Great | 


Britain and China of great quantities of those 
things most needed. Every physical and moral re- 
source of the nation must be directed to this end. 

Defense production must be enlarged and it 
must be speeded up. 

We must divert commercial production to de- 
fense production, in a far greater degree than has 
thus far been the case. Prime contractors must 


be required to “farm out” as much of their work | 


to sub-contractors as possible. Every availabie 
machine and tool and factory must be used. Every 
available worker must be trained and employed. 

We must not permit the flow of material to be 
slowed up by any selfish or group interests. Time 
is of the essence—not a day must be lost. 

It is idle to think that our job can be done suc- 
cessfully without great sacrifices on the part of 
every man and woman in the United States. 
Worker and employer must be prepared to make 
such sacrifices in order to assure the unbroken 
and even flow of production at the highest rate | 
possible. The very life of free industry and of free 
labor is at stake—its survival depends upon the 
survival of democracy. Wherever democracy has 
been destroyed, both labor and industry have been 
enslaved. Strikes or stoppages in defense indus- | 


tries at this time greatly retard and may eventually 


destroy our program of essential production. The | 
Federal Government as well as many States, in- 
(Continued on page 196) 
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The Menace in the Atlantic 


The Time to Use Our Navy to Clear a 
Path Across the Atlantic Is at Hand 


By FRANK Knox 


Secretary of the Navy 


AM SPEAKING to you out of a deep sense of 
ce responsibility and as the civilian head of 
the American Navy. I address you, the responsible 
leaders of the people who live in your respective 
States. As I am speaking, we are in the midst of 
a world wide war and in an hour of the gravest 
national peril. At such a time, and under such 
circumstances, one must measure his words with 
care. I do this when I say to you that everything 
we cherish is directly challenged by a ruthless 
dictator who grasps at world dominion. This 
threat to our own institutions, our hard won 
freedoms, our very way of life, comes nearer and 
becomes clearer, every day. 

Hitlerism began with the destruction, by illegal 
and corrupt means, of the democratic institutions 
in Germany. It expanded its territory by the rape 
of Austria. It achieved a further extension by 
destroying Czechoslovakia, under the color of 
protecting a German minority in that nation. 
Despite a recently signed treaty of non-aggression 
and reiterated protestations of friendship, it spread 
its dominion by the massacre of Poland. Not 
content with conquest, it is now engaged in the 
deliberate extermination of the Polish people. 

It spread to the north, across the borders of 
Denmark, by stealth and duplicity, then to Nor- 
way which it subjugated by a combination of 
treachery and ruthlessness. 

It forced the submission of a gallant fighting 
Finland to Communist Red Russia, of whom it 
made a temporary ally. It interposed no objection 
the while Russia destroyed the liberties of Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Estonia. Despite repeated prom- 
ises of immunity and non-aggression, it swept 
with its armored might over the Low Countries 
and made of their people its chattels. 

It dealt with an ill prepared and _ politically 
chaotic France in similar fashion, seizing and 
holding a million and a half French soldiers as 
hostages to insure that a defeated, demoralized 
France should do its will. 


Courtesy of the Boston Traveller 


Secretary Knox (right center) and Governors 


It encountered defeat, for the first time, when 
it reached the waters of the English Channel, 
and fought an unsuccessful battle in the skies over 
England. 

Turning to the southward, in succession, it 
chained to its chariot wheels Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece. It made of 
Italy a junior and subordinate member of its 
plunderbund when it rescued that nation from 
disastrous defeat in Africa and in the Mediter- 
ranean by British sea, land and air forces. 

This is the appalling record of this new and 
modern Genghis Khan. 


HITLER vs. STALIN 


Within the past week, Hitler has turned on his 
dupe—his quasi-ally—Stalin and swung into ac- 
tion against Russia, 160 divisions of its army, sup- 
ported by a powerful air armada. For eight days 
now, this attack has been proceeding. Despite 
Russia’s backwardness in things military, she has 
assembled to confront the Nazi army a huge army 
of her own. Granted that Germany possesses a far 
more efficient war machine, and in spite of the 
unquestioned superiority of German military lead- 
ership, to conquer Russia with her immense ter- 
ritory and her millions of soldiers, is a task which 
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is bound to consume vital months in this crucial 
year of 1941. 

For the first time since Hitler loosed the dogs 
of war on the world, we are provided with a God- 
given chance to determine the outcome of this 
world wide struggle. Now is the time to put into 
motion the huge machine we have been building 
since the war began. Our world has been chal- 
lenged by a pagan force that seeks to destroy the 
very fundamentals of a Christian civilization. 
We can insure, beyond a shadow of a doubt, the 
defeat of that pagan force, and insure a victory 
for a Christian civilization. 

Only the other day, a great leader of the Catho- 
lic church in America made an eloquent and an 
appealing declaration that men of his faith put 
a high value upon the dignity of the individual 
in contradiction and denial of the totalitarian 
precept that every man and woman and every 
child belongs to the State. He declared this war 
to be a war of Satan, a war of the flesh, a war 
of Paganism. The views thus eloquently expressed 
by this Catholic prelate are the views of America, 
regardless of creed. It is this cause that summons 
us. If we fail, civilization fails, and a brutish 
Paganism triumphs. We cannot fail. 

We have progressed to our present posture by 
a slow and patient course of statesmanship under 
the lead of the President. 

First, we joined with all other American Re- 
publics in an agreement of common defense. Then, 
more than a year ago, we launched the great- 
est program of national defense in the history of 
the world and are now carrying that out ahead 
of schedule. We are adding daily to our splendid 
Navy—now the greatest in the world—and we 
have mustered a new army of a million and a half 
man power which has already demonstrated its 
worthiness of our finest military traditions. 


AID TO THE DEMOCRACIES 


We have initiated and are carrying out a policy 
of aid for the democracies, climaxing this un- 
precedented course with the passage of the Lend- 
Lease bill and an appropriation of seven billion 
dollars to give it effect. That Lend-Lease law 
which culminated this program of aid, was pro- 
posed by the President, received the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of the American people, and was 
enacted into law by overwhelming non-partisan 
majorities of both houses of Congress. Thus aid 
to the democracies became the settled and estab- 
lished policy of the United States. The Presi- 
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dent reinforced and supported by the people, 
through the operation of their democratic instity- 
tions, has said that it is insufficient to merely pro. 
duce articles of defense to aid those fighting 
Germany. He has said also that those articles must 
be delivered where they can be used. The Pregj- 
dent declared this should be done; this will be 
done; this must be done. Thus, in the most 
solemn fashion, the actual delivery of our aid js 
a part of our pledge. Now is the time to fulfil] 
that pledge. 


CLEAR THE ATLANTIC 


Momentarily, Hitler has turned his back upon 
us. Contemptuously holding our proffered aid to 
be a futile and empty gesture, since we were per- 
mitting it to pile up, undelivered, on our docks, 
he has turned upon his quondam partner and is 
treacherously reducing Russia to a slave state in 
his new order. While his back is turned, we must 
answer his obvious contempt with a smashing 
blow that can and will change the entire world 
perspective. 

If, while Hitler is assaulting Stalin, we can 
clear the path across the Atlantic, and deliver, in 
safety, the weapons our factories are now produc- 
ing. ultimate defeat for Hitler is certain. 


To show how vital it is that we shall make | 


the Atlantic crossing safe, which we must and can | 
do, let me cite the figures of losses by sinking | 


in the last five months ending May 31, 1941. 
The total gross tons of shipping lost in that 


period was 2,198,000. This was divided by months | 


as follows: January—309,731 tons, l'ebruary— 
339.833 tons, March—505,750 tons, April—581,- 
251 tons, and May—461,328 tons. This is at an 
annua! rate of loss of 5,275,000 tons. 

To emphasize what such losses mean, let me 


cite one ship recently sunk which carried 1,000 | 


machine guns and 1,500,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. Another one, within the last few days. was 
sunk carrying an equally valuable cargo which in- 
cluded a huge amount of high explosives. On 
many of the ships that have gone down in the 
North Atlantic, there were planes, tanks, and 
thousands of cases of food. For every ship sunk, 
there is that much loss of food to sustain the 
morale of the British people, and to arm their 
soldiers, their sailors and their airmen in the gal- 
lant fight they are making against the Nazi horde. 
\Ve must remember that for every ship that we, 
and the British, are now building, three are being 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Civilian Defense in the States 


In Our Democracy the States Have Primary Re- 
sponsibility for Civilian Welfare and Protection 


By Frank M. Dixon 


Governor of Alabama 


Courtesy of the Christian Science Monitor 
Governor Dixon Addresses Governors’ Conference 


Governors Stassen and Lehman Listen with Approval 


_ ORGANIZATION has never held its annual 
conference of American Governors under 
circumstances more grave, with world conditions 
more unsettled, and with the future of our Amer- 
ican people more uncertain. It is a source of real 
satisfaction to us that we gather with a program 
definitely and certainly unfolding and with the 
resolution of our people fixed in the determina- 
tion to carry it out. The program implemented by 
this resolution is destined to destroy those forces 
in the world which would impose upon the Amer- 
ican people a life of regimentation, a life of hard- 
ship and frustration, a life certainly not worth 
living to those who have known the freedom en- 
joyed by all Americans since this United States 
came into being. 

As Governors of American States it seems to 
me that we should speak frankly, face the facts 
as we know them, plan in the full knowledge 
that this is an all-out effort to protect the Amer- 
ican way of life: that we, as leaders of the people 
of the various States, must do our part finally to 
bring to our people the conviction of the dangers 


which face them, of the hopelessness of a policy 
of appeasement, of the certainty of the ultimate 


loss of our free institutions should we falter on 


the way. Nothing, not the ambitions of men, the 
demands of groups, the normal selfish impulses 


which motivate the lives of so many, can be per-: 


mitted to stand in the way of our collective secu- 
rity. There can be no “business as usual,” so long 
as there is on earth a power determined and 
strong enough to bring about the oa of 
our democratic way of life. 

Mr. A. R. Glancy, Chief of the Ovbialii Sec- 
tion of the Office of Emergency Management, 
speaking of our attitude a few days ago expressed 
himself as follows—I quote: 

“IT do not say that we are in war or that we 
are going to war. I do say that we are, and very 
properly so, engaged in preparations for war. 
Some say that war is a bad word—that defense is 
a good word—that the psychology of this program 
should be built around the word ‘defense’—that 
too much mention of war will make us war- 
conscious and lead to a desire or willingness for 
war. But this defense program is a defense against 
war, not against propaganda of a religious or 
political nature, nor against economic forces. We 
are preparing to defend ourselves against a war 
which threatens our homes, liberty, and all of 
those things so precious to free men living free 
lives. So why stress the softer word ‘defense’— 
why not bring out boldly the stronger word 
‘War’? We read about the ‘all out effort for de- 
fense’, but there will be no ‘all out effort’ until 
the people are acutely conscious of the fact that 
we are preparing not for defense, but to go to 
war, if necessary, with every atom of our 
strength.” 

To his thought let me add that the Maginot 
Line was a product of a defense psychology. 

I like that kind of talk because it is a correct 
statement of the national policy at this time and 
of the national policy since we have been a nation. 
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Our country was founded by men who were de- 
termined to live in an atmosphere of political and 
religious freedom, who were unwilling to live 
under the oppression and slavery imposed by the 
dictators of other days, and who were willing to 
fight for their convictions. We have not been a 
particularly peaceful nation, much as we might 
like to believe it. Count the wars—1776, 1812, 
1845, 1861, 1898, and 1918. No American gen- 
eration since 1776 has been free from war, the 
preparation for war, or the after-effects of war. 
And in each war the purpose of our people has 
been to protect the rights of individuals to main- 
tain a democratic way of life. 

But I was asked to speak particularly with refer- 
ence to Civilian Defense and the States. Logically 
the subject divides itself into three parts. First, 
the effect of the defense program upon state and 
local governmental machinery ; second, steps which 
state and local governments have taken to handle 
the various problems growing out of industrial 
or military concentrations; and third, adequate 
organization to cope with the problems which 
increasingly will develop. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE ON STATES 


The defense program has had upon our state 
and local governmental machinery a profound and 
far-reaching effect. Our governmental services in 
the various States and local sub-divisions were 
set up in peace time, with a peace-time program. 
In none of the States, and particularly in none of 
the low-income States such as the one I represent, 
were there sufficient funds adequately to finance 
those services considered in this modern day to be 
essential in the operation of a government. The 
public demands have increased tremendously in 
this last quarter century. The governmental re- 
sponse has been limited by the tax-paying ability 
of the people. Governments have progressed to 
the best of their ability, yet never quite keeping 
pace with public demand. The tremendous growth 
of the public health services, the highway building 
programs, the welfare services, the various serv- 
ices represented by the social security categories, 
together with the expansion in those branches of 
governmental activity consuming less of the pub- 
lic funds, has taken all that there was in public 
revenues and yet has not filled the accepted and 
acknowledged needs. 

To the normal burdens budgeted by these vari- 
ous government departments, has been added a 
real and a substantial additional load. The impact 
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may well be illustrated by the rapidly changing 
scope of public welfare, the new responsibilities 
of which include social problems inherent in the 
restless movement of people to crowded new in- 
dustrial areas, in the relocation of families dis- 
possessed by government purchase of land, in in- 
creased dependency and delinquency in canton- 
ment areas, in planning for recreation of soldiers 
and sailors, and in investigation for dependency 
for local Selective Service boards. 

The increasing number of investigations of de- 
pendency made by county departments of public 
welfare in Alabama for local Selective Service 
boards emphasizes the changes which are taking 
place. These figures, it is to be understood, are 
larger in States of greater population than the 
3,000,000 we possess. To date 4,825 investiga- 
tions have been made, ranging in number from 
247 in November, 1940 to 1,878 in May, 1941. 
The number may be expected largely to increase 
as demands mount from the army for selectees. 
Although the Public Welfare service accepts this 
task as a patriotic duty, the magnitude of the job 
is obvious, particularly since less than half of the 


families are known to the local agencies. The 
tremendous increase in the burden has meant 


simply the diversion of energies from other work, 
however important. The problem of public health, 
particularly in areas containing cantonments or 
concentrations caused by industrial expansion, is 
serious. Our Public Health service has found it 
necessary to divert much of its energy to this new 
group of duties. The local communities, of course, 
cannot possibly bear the additional burden. Where 
a sleepy village has become a boom town over- 
night, a community or local government cannot 
be expected to cope with its problems unaided. 
The State is forced to step in to prevent a dan- 
gerous situation. 


HIGHWAY AND HousING PROBLEMS 


The highway departments of the various States 
are under a tremendous strain today. Loss of 
employees caused by higher wages being paid by 
industry and the Federal Government has made 
serious inroads, primarily on employees of the 
type and training used in our various highway 
departments. Demands incident to the defense 
effort have unbalanced highway budgets, created 
substantial confusion in highway programs, and 
rendered uncertain the future of our highway 
construction. 

The housing problems, particularly in areas of 
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industrial expansion and surrounding cantonments 
is one that has given to local authorities tremen- 
dous concern. It has never particularly heretofore 
generally been accepted as a problem of the state 
or local governments save for necessary sanitation 
and fire regulations. Yet these governments are 
faced with the overnight creation of boom towns 
and areas overcrowded with people who must in 
some way, for their own protection and the pro- 
tection of their neighbors, be housed with at least 
partial adequacy. Of course, the indirect effects 
are considerable and somewhat demoralizing. 

The spiral of high rents and high prices already 
beginning to prevail is one which brings sieepless 
nights to our public officials. 

The problem of the preservation of domestic 
peace is not a little one in these days of mounting 
employment, high wages and high prices. 

A new technique of enforcing labor demands 
by the violence inevitable in mass picketing, in 
defiance of the constitutional guarantees of the 
right to work without molestation, has created a 
situation difficult to control, an intolerable situa- 
tion, to be met only by that enforcement of the 
law with which we Governors are particularly 
charged. Add to your difficulties, therefore, the 
unbalanced budget of your labor department. 


STATE TAXATION PROBLEMS 


In handling the large burdens which have been 
added for governmental services as partially out- 
lined above, the tendency has been to hold down 
additional taxes. There is a very general recogni- 
tion of the fact that, with the astronomical pro- 
portions to which the federal public debt is rapidly 
to mount, this is no time for the imposing of 
additional local taxation on our people. Experi- 
ence of governments at war today as well as the 
experience of World War I very clearly shows 
that the central government will rapidly proceed 
to preempt many of the sources of taxation. The 
increase in gasoline tax now pending makes diffi- 
cult any increase in state or local revenues from 
this source. The extremely high federal income 
taxes probably prevent new revenues in that field, 
as also they curtail the probability of any increase 
in the license schedules by state or local govern- 
ments. The power of taxation remains the power 
to destroy. 

Nothing seems to be more certain than that 
the expenditures of local governments from the 
state down, must be lessened, and yet those ex- 
penditures of local governments are those which 


are most evident to and closest to our people in 
their daily lives. The result so far in my State 
and in many others has been a transferral of effort 
from fields heretofore considered essential to fields 
which have become more essential by the emer- 
gency which exists. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Several months ago we completed the organiza- 
tion of our State Guard. Today it is composed of 
a force of 1,173 men, uniformed and equipped, 
70 per cent formally trained as National guards- 
men, entirely capable of assuming the functions 
heretofore performed by our National Guard. We 
have no fears as to our ability to prevent lawless 
elements from taking charge. It is my understand- 
ing that State Guards have been formed in a great 
majority of our States. Certainly their formation 
is essential if a Governor is to sleep soundly at 
night. 

Acting under the advice of the Division of State 
and Local Cooperation, some months ago we pro- 
ceeded to the formation of our State Council of 
Defense. The pattern followed was to appoint, 
as members of this council, department heads ai- 
ready intimately familiar with the problems and 
with the most advanced thought toward their solu- 
tion. No one not an employee of the State was 
placed on this State Council, which has been in 
operation in a very satisfactory manner since its 
appointment. In addition to having at my side 
in the work of this council employees of the State 
already familiar with the problems presented and 
already familiar with the set-up of the various 
agencies created to solve those problems, there has 
been a very distinct advantage so far as costs were 
concerned. The department headed by each mem- 
ber of the council had duties which logically fitted 
into the work of that department head as a council 
member, and in the performance of which, there- 
fore, it was entirely proper to assign personnel 
already on the payroll of the State and already 
trained. The financial saving was large. Until 
very recently, when an Executive Secretary of the 
council was employed out of the Governor’s Emer- 
gency Fund, there was no paid employee of the 
council. Yet the type of organization has enabled 
us to respond fully to the demands or suggestions 
which have come from the central government. 

For the furnishing of additional clerical and 
stenographic help to the council members, as well 
as to those local councils in need of such assist- 

(Continued on page 202) 
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The People of Britain and Total 


War 


The Spiritual Might of Free Men Will Out- 
last the Discipline of Men Who Are Slaves 


By Matcotm MacDona.p 


High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada 


i 1s indeed good of our generous hosts to 
include me amongst their guests at this gather- 
ing. I am enjoying a double honor this evening. 
The first is being associated with the Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Knox’s voice is one of the most 
powerful and authentic voices of liberty in the 
world today. The second is being a visitor at this 
Governors’ Conference. It is a fine privilege to be 
in contact with this important assembly of State 
Governors when they are engaged in discussions 
of such moment to the United States. 

It is a delight to wander in your company 
through many parts of historic, industrious, grace- 
ful, beautiful New England. But wherever our 
feet travel in these days, I suppose our thoughts 
are constantly straying back to Old England. We 
wonder how an immortal generation of British 
citizens there are faring in their battered streets 
tonight. 


ENGLAND AT WAR 


When we read the brief prose of those war 
communiques which announce that their intrepid 
young airmen have been bombing German invasion 
barges gathered along the northern coast of Eu- 
rope, we reflect how apt still is the majestic descrip- 
tion of the Island which was written in poetry 
more than three hundred years ago. 


“This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands— 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


There have been many testing times in the long 
and remarkable history of that “happy breed of 
men”. But there was never one as testing as this. 
Their Island is being battered; their homes are 
being smashed ; their bodies are being broken. But 


the enemy cannot break their hearts. Hitler may 
have some strong suits. He can lead tanks ; he can 
lead mechanized units; he can lead airplanes. But 
hearts are trumps in this supreme contest in which 
the stakes are the fate of mankind. And the men, 
women and children of Britain have hearts which 
are stout, serene and even jubilant, for they know 
through all their suffering that their cause is good. 

THe PeopLe UNDER FIRE 

I was there until three months ago. My duties 
took me out into the bombardment most nights. I 
watched those people under fire. Their coolness, 
capacity and courage have to be seen to be believed. 
I remember one morning when the King was 
visiting some shattered streets in a poor part of a 
city which had suffered a terrible bombardment 
during the evening before. The inhabitants of the 
place gathered ‘round him. Amongst them were 
some who had lost their houses and all that they 
possessed in the night’s evil work. But they were 
laughing and cheering, and they pressed around 
him seeking to shake his hand. One burly coster- 
monger said to him, “Thank God for a good 
King!” His Majesty laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder and replied, ““Thank God for a good 
people!” In that democratic exchange of greetings 
in a ruined street is the whole story of what is 
going on in Britain today. An entire generation of 
British citizens, without any distinction of per- 
sons, is doing its duty. There is no wavering, there 
is no doubting, there is no questioning ; they know 
that what they are doing is right. King and coster- 
monger, dustman and duke, Queen and maid- 
servant, laborers, typists, merchants, housewives, 
Prime Minister—they are all prepared to conquer 
or die. 

They are defending their most cherished pos- 
session. Without it they do not wish to live. It is 
their liberty; their freedom to worship as their 
consciences bid; to think, speak and act as it is in 
their character to do; to be themselves ; to develop 
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along the lines of their own traditions and natures 
and genius—and not as ordered to do by the 
would-be Nazi slave masters of mankind. 

One could tell many stories of the way in which 
for more than a twelve-month now they have held 
Hitler at bay. You have heard many of them. One 
of the things that I shall remember longest about 
this war is the lovely contempt for danger which 
young girls have shown. I was doing an inspection 
one night in a London borough that had taken a 
good deal of punishment. It was having another 
dose of high explosives and fire bombs that evening 
when I came to an ambulance depot. A girl greeted 
me. She introduced me to the other members of 
her unit. They were attractive young ladies. In the 
dim light, clad in blue jersies and dark trousers, 
and with tin hats set at a jaunty angle on their 
pretty heads, they looked like a troop of chorus 
girls waiting in the shadow of the wings before 
going onto the stage to do their act. I half ex- 
pected to see them break suddenly into a tap dance 
and do high kicks. What were they waiting for? 
They, and many other similar companies, were 
waiting for the summons to perform some of the 
most gruesome tasks in the whole Battle of Lon- 
don, to drive ambulances and stretcher parties 
through the cannonade to the scenes of supreme 
catastrophe. I used to ask the men how these girls 
stood it, and learned that in the beginning one 


‘ here and there had had hysterics and broken down. 


But their places were filled at once by other eager 
volunteers of the same age and the same sex. Those 
girls, and many women of all ages engaged on 
dangerous tasks upon the battlefield, have passed 
not only every test of professional efficiency, but 
every test of human courage as well. 


DEFENDING LIBERTY OF FREE MEN 


That is true of a countless multitude of un- 
named citizens in the Island. Of course, they are 
not defending only their own liberty. With the help 
of their friends overseas, and especially the power- 
ful help of this mighty United States, they are de- 
fending the liberty of free men everywhere. For 
the Nazi system threatens that. The difference be- 
tween this war and the wars of the past is most sig- 
nificantly illustrated in the titles of its battles. The 
battles in those old wars were named after small 
towns or villages. Blenheim, Waterloo, Sedan— 
these famous names are the names of villages. 
Their battles were events in campaigns designed to 
conquer countries. But this war is on a mightier 
scale. Its battles are called by the names of whole 


countries, and they are successive events in a cam- 
paign designed to conquer the whole world. There 
was the Battle of Poland, the Battle of Norway, 
the Battles of Holland and Belgium, the Battle of 
France, the Battle of Greece. They have all in turn 
been lost. Now there is the Battle of Russia. But 
above all the Battle of Britain goes on. And as sure 
as you and I sit here, if any mishap were to cause 
us to lose the Battle of Britain, it would be fol- 
lowed by the Battle of America. It might be the 
Battle of South America first, but the Battle of 
North America would follow afterwards. Hitler, 
with his usual cunning pre-vision, has already 
made some attempts to gain his bases for that 
Battle in the French colonies of North and 
West Africa. 


ESSENTIALS FOR VICTORY 


There are three absolute minimum essentials if 
his bid for world domination is to be defeated, and 
this fateful war is to end in a victory for men’s 
Liberty and Civilization. First, the Island of 
Britain must be successfully defended. Britain is 
the crucial fortress in this war. Whoever holds 


Britain wins the war. Well, the citizens and sol- 


diers of the Island will defend it, if necessary, to 
the last man, woman and child. 

Second, their friends overseas, and particularly 
in the arsenal of democracy in North America, 
must pour forth guns and shells, tanks and air- 
planes, and all the other tools of victory on a scale 
which gives the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth and their allies eventually a material as well 
as a spiritual superiority over the enemy. What is 
the central military problem of the war? There is 
nothing wrong with our fighting men. Wherever 
our soldiers, our airmen, and our sailors have met 
the enemy, they have proved themselves the better 
men. What is lacking is sufficient supplies of the 
material, mechanized military equipment of mod- 
ern warfare. So soon as our men have equality in 
the possession of those, their other qualities will 
put victory within their reach. For the spiritual 
might of free men will outlast the discipline of 
men who are slaves. 

The third important element is to keep open the 
lines of communication between the arsenal of 
democracy and the front line troops of democracy, 
so that your great reinforcement of supplies from 
America can actually reach them in their embattled 
fortress of Britain. Do not let us minimize the 
seriousness of the Battle of the Atlantic. Do not 
let us take too lightly the enemy’s power to fight 
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that engagement. Hitler knows that the Atlantic is 
a crucial battlefield. We are at the crisis of the war. 
In the next few months he will go “all out’; we 
must reply by going “all out” too. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of taking 
whatever steps are necessary to keep clear the sea 
lanes of that ocean which joins your defense of 
democracy with ours. 

But if the British can hold their Island, and 
their friends overseas can produce an overwhelm- 
ing weight of material military supplies which will 
enable them to turn defense into ever more power- 
ful attack, and if we can keep the seas open so that 
those weapons come actually into their hands, I 
do not think the issue of this war is in doubt. The 
enemy will be worn down until he sues for mercy. 
And when victory in war is won, I hope that the 
intelligence, the integrity and the enlightenment 
of the American and British peoples will co- 
operate to fashion a better world in which men 
and women can also win the victories of peace. 


The Menace in the Atlantic 
(Continued from page 182) 


sunk, and not only the sunken ship is lost, but also 
the planes, the guns, the ammunition and food 
which it carries. 

There is only one end to this rate of sinking— 
victory for Hitler which will give him ultimate 
domination over the world. 

To live, and fight, and win, Britain needs food, 
and oil and guns and planes in ever increasing 
quantities. Britain does not produce enough of 
its own food on which to live. She does not pro- 
duce enough oil in the British Isles to operate 
her planes. She does not produce enough stee! arid 
aluminum and planes to carry the offensive to 
Germany and defeat Hitler. She must get all of 
these things from us. She must get them not at 
New York, or Boston, or Halifax. She must get 
them at places where they can be used. [Every 
pound of food, every tanker filled with oil, every 
ship filled with planes, which is lost, makes 
Britain’s case more desperate and endangers the 
more our entire civilization. 

At this time while Hitler is busy crushing 
Russia, we are presented with an opportunity vi- 
tally to aid Britain. We can help Britain strike at 
Hitler by giving her the means to bomb the plants 
which make Hitler’s oil, his planes, his guns and 
other material of war, and by cracking the mor- 
ale of the German people, by making them under- 


stand the cruelty and ruthlessness which Hitler 
has unloosed upon the world. This can only be 
done if the passage across the Atlantic is cleared 
for traffic and if the ships which carry the oil, 
the planes, the guns and the food are not sunk. 
An all-out offensive that will destroy Hitlerism 
can only be undertaken if the products of the huge 
war industry which we are completing find their 
destination on the British Isles promptly and 
safely. 

Now Is T1iME To STRIKE 

Again I say, now is the time to strike. And, 
saying that, I would be derelict if I did not add 
that all of this involves risk and danger. 

It may involve sacrifice to the uttermost. When 
force is turned loose in the world—force directed 
toward the destruction of the institutions of hu- 
man freedom—that force can only be met with a 
greater force—force without limit or stint. We 
must create as a greater American once said: “A 
righteous and triumphant force which shall make 
right the law of the world, and cast every selfish 


-dominion down in the dust.” 


America must wake up, not alone to its dan- 
ger—and the dangers are real and fearsome, but 
to the realities of the sacrifice demanded. We 
must, if need be, match with American tears, 
American toil, American sweat and American 
blood, the toil, the tears, the sweat, and the blood 
which Britain has gallantly spent to hold in check 
the devastating spread of Nazi power throughout 
the civilized world. To us is given, through the 
inscrutable ways of God, a challenge, and a re- 
sponsibility. We cannot meet that challenge—we 
cannot discharge that responsibility, by working 
five days a week and eight hours a day ; by putting 
the needs and necessities of civilian life and com- 
torts ahead of the hard necessities of national 
defense. We cannot cling to any formula of “bus- 
iness as usual’’ and profits as usual when our 
business has become the halting of the Hun in 
his triumphant march toward dominion over 
an enslaved world in which the light of liberty will 
be snuffed out, and men everywhere must bend a 
pliant knee to a pagan tyrant. 

I can find no better words with which to close 
than to repeat the gallant words of my Com- 


mander-in-Chief, to which I subscribe from the | 


bottom of my heart: “I would rather die on my 
feet than live on my knees.” 

The time to use our Navy to clear the Atlantic 
of the German menace is at hand! 
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Governors Deliberate on Defense Problems 


Twenty-Eight State Executives Attend Thirty- Third 
Annual Meeting of Governors’ Conference in Boston 


EETING IN one of the most critical periods 
since its organization in 1908, the Gover- 


nors’ Conference this year devoted its attention 
almost exclusively to problems relating to the prep- 
aration of the nation for total defense. Members 
of the Conference received a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which said that “never was there a 
period when it was more imperative for all levels 
of government to cooperate fully for the safety of 
America.” They heard Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox call for the use of the United States 
Navy “to clear the Atlantic of the German men- 
ace.’ They heard speaker after speaker discuss 
state problems from a single point of view: How 
can the States best order their affairs and plan 
their activities to make the maximum contribution 
to the national defense effort? 

Twenty-eight Governors, a record attendance 
for recent years, took part in the four-day meeting 


which was held in Boston and Cambridge, June 29. 


through July 2. The nation also faced grave prob- 
lems of national defense when the Governors’ 
Conference last’ met in Boston in 1915—more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Business sessions 
of this year’s meeting at Littauer Center, Har- 
vard University, were interspersed with tours to 


places of scenic and historical interest, and other 
special events planned by Host-Governor Leverett 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts. 

Many of the Governors and their families ar- 
rived in Boston in time for the Sunday cruise on 
July 29 on the pilot ship Northern Light, as guests 
of the Maritime Association. Other events of the 
day were the Maritime Day Celebration of the 
Port of Boston, a buffet supper given by the New 
England Council at the Hotel Somerset, and a 
Pops Concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

On the following morning the first business 
session of the meeting was held at the Littauer 
School of Public Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, with Governor Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference, presiding. Members 
of the Conference were welcomed by Governor 
Saltonstall, and Governor Arthur H. James of 
Pennsylvania responded for the Governors. Ad- 
dresses by Governors Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, Frank M. Dixon of Alabama, and Murray 
D. Van Wagoner of Michigan completed the 
session. 

Governor Lehman's address, “Total Defense— 
America’s Urgent Problem” (see complete text 
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Governors and Guests Are Photographed at Entrance of Littauer Center 
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beginning on page 179) warned that nations 
which “thought that they would have peace be- 
cause they wanted peace” have been destroyed or 
enslaved, and that we “merely invite destruction 
of our security and our liberties by blinking the 
facts or by hiding our heads in the sand.’”’ He 
stressed the fact that the nation cannot afford the 
luxury of delay in the present critical situation, 
and that every physical and moral resource of the 
nation must be directed to “an ever-increasing de- 
fense production and the safe delivery to Great 
Britain and China of those things most needed.”’ 

In his address on “Civilian Defense in the 
States” (see complete text beginning on page 
183), Governor Dixon insisted that “nothing, not 
the ambitions of men, the demands of groups, the 
normal selfish impulses which motivate the lives 
of so many can be permitted to stand in the way 
of our collective security. There can be no ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ so long as there is on earth a power 
determined and strong enough to bring about the 
destruction of our democratic way of life.” Gov- 
ernor Dixon pointed out that the “governmental 
services in the various States and local sub- 
divisions were set up in peace time, with a peace- 
time program.” The new duties and responsibili- 
ties which have resulted from the defense program 
have led, in some States, to “‘a transferral of effort 
from fields heretofore considered essential to fields 
which have become essential by the emergency 
which exists.” 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Final speaker uf the morning session, Governor 
Van Wagoner, discussed “Industrial Cooperation 
for Defense.”’ He pointed out that Michigan has 
become “the machine shop for the arsenal of 
democracy,” and that “nearly half of all defense 
work in the State is being done under the farm- 
out system, which has long been familiar to our 
mass-production industries. . . . Subcontracts out- 
number prime contracts in Detroit by 132 to one, 
as compared with a national average of 20 to one.” 
Governor Van Wagoner emphasized the impor- 
tance of maintaining continuous production of 
defense materials. The stoppage of work for any 
reason can only result in delaying the production 
of urgently needed equipment and supplies. Every 
effort must be made to prevent the development 
of situations which lead to strikes and, when 
strikes occur, both labor and industry must seek 
just and speedy compromises. 

Following luncheon as guests of Mayor Mau- 


rice J. Tobin of Boston, the Governors visited 
a joint session of the Massachusetts General Court 
where they were presented to Massachusetts legis- 
lators and transmitted the greetings from their 
respective States to the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


INSPECTION OF SHIPS 


Members of the Conference and their families 
were then taken to inspect the Boston Navy Yard, 
travelling by way of the Old State House, the Paul 
Revere House and other sites of historic interest. 
At the Navy Yard the Governors’ party in- 
spected the old frigate Constitution and the newly- 
commissioned destroyer ]Vilkes. The party then 
proceeded to the Fore River shipyards at Quincy, 
where they saw construction work in progress on 
the Massachusetts, which, when completed, will 
be the largest battleship in the world, and on many 
other warships and merchant ships. Following 
this tour, the Governors and their parties were 
entertained at dinner by the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Company. 

Mayor Thomas S. Burgin of Quincy pre- 
sided over the dinner and Secretary of the Navy, 
Colonel Frank Knox, made the principal address 
of the evening (see complete text beginning on 
page 181). Secretary Knox reviewed the events 
of World War II and urged that the United 
States use its Navy to “clear the Atlantic of the 
German menace.” 

The second business session was held at Lit- 
tauer Center on the following morning. Three 
Governors addressed the Conference on various 
aspects of the national defense program. Gover- 
nor Robert O. Blood of New Hampshire discussed 
“The Significance of Selective Service.” He 
pointed out that many of the delays, mistakes, and 
omissions which marred our military mobilization 
in 1917 and 1918 have been avoided in the more 
scientific approach of 1941. “It will prove to be 
one of the most profitable social investments the 
nation ever made if Selective Service is instru- 
mental in focussing attention and thought upon 
the need of actually living the democratic way of 
life rather than merely professing a mild approval 
of it,” the Governor said. 

Governor Payne H. Ratner of Kansas spoke on 
“The Place of Agriculture in National Defense.” 
He emphasized the importance of a proper bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry and sug- 
gested that only a policy of decentralizing indus- 
try and encouraging plants in agricultural areas 
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Governors and Secretary of Navy Inspect Naval Construction 


is likely to prevent the development of an even 
greater unbalance than now exists. 

Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland, 
in discussing “Law Enforcement in National De- 
fense,” outlined the accomplishments of the 
Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement 
Problems of National Defense. The Conference 
developed a pattern of working relationships be- 
tween state and federal law enforcement agencies, 
acquainted officials with special enforcement duties 
and problems arising from the defense program, 
and drafted model state defense legislation which 
has been adopted in many States. 

Following the business session members of the 
Conference and their parties motored by way of 
Lexington to Wayside Inn where they were lunch- 
eon guests of Mr. Henry Ford. Here they heard 
an address by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Defense. Director 
LaGuardia asked the counsel and advice of the 
Governors in developing plans for guarding vital 
points such as bridges, railroads, pipelines, public 
utilities, etc., for equipping the population in ex- 
posed areas with gas masks, and for the procure- 
ment of modern fire-fighting apparatus for areas 
most vulnerable to air attack. Governor Stassen 
assured Director LaGuardia that the Conference 
would take up the problems he had outlined. 

Leaving Wayside Inn, the party motored by 
way of Gloucester to Swampscott, where they at- 
tended a clambake and dinner as guests of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts and heard 


addresses by Governor Sumner Sewall of Maine 
and Governor J. Melville Broughton of North 
Carolina. Governor Sewall, speaking on “Peace 
Work in Defense,” suggested that out of today’s 
defense crisis may come many new and truer 
values which will remain after the present danger 
is passed. He urged that more attention be given 
to the business of government at all times. The 
wise solution of the day to day problems of peace 
is the best preventive of war, and it is likewise the 
best guarantee of efficient government. 

Governor J. Melville Broughton entertained the 
diners with an after-dinner speech, which was both 
genial and enlightening. 

Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee was 
Chairman of the following morning’s business 
session, July 2. Members of the Conference heard 
Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, Governor J. 
Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, and Governor 
Dwight P. Griswold of Nebraska. Governor 
Bricker discussed the problem of “Paying the Bill 
for Defense.” He pointed out that increased fed- 
eral taxation for defense may still further limit 
the tax sources available to state and local govern- 
ments and thus complicate state and local fiscal 
problems. Ohio’s defense activities, Governor 
Bricker indicated, have been carried on largely by 
established agencies of state and local governments 
without new or increased taxation. 

Governor McGrath, in speaking on “Fiscal Ad- 
ministration in the States,’’ emphasized that the 

(Continued on page 197) 
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utical Hajgear and Become Commodores for a Day on Board the Northern Star 


GatherAround Pump at Wayside Inn 
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Distinguished Guests of Conference with Host 
Mayor Thomas S. Burgin of Quincy Greets Secretary Knox, as High 
Commissioner Malcolm MacDonald Talks with Governor Saltonstall 


Governors at Dinner 
Governors Broughton (North Carolina), Blood (New 
Hampshire), O’Conor (Maryland), and Saltonstall 
(Massachusetts) Enjoy Dinner Given for Governors’ 
Conference and Guests 


Governor John Moses of North Dakota at Micro- 
phones 
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Governors Harwood (Virgin Islands) and Maw 
(Utah) 


Governor Stassen Samples New England Clams 
at Clambake 
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New Hampshire Institute of Public Affairs 


Unwersity of New Hampshire Forum Brings Together Citizens, 
Public Officials, and Students to Discuss Governmental Problems 


By THorsteNn V. KALIJARVI 


Department of Government, University of New Hampshire 


be FOURTH INSTITUTE of Public Affairs held 
at the University of New Hampshire on July 
8th aroused so many inquiries that a few words 
concerning the program as a whole may be of in- 
terest. 

These institutes are not isolated ventures but 
form an integral part of a carefully thought-out 
plan of the Department of Government: Basic to 
this program is the philosophy that a state univer- 
sity has as its primary function the serving of the 
State from which it derives its support. Being the 
highest educational institution supported by public 
funds its pedagogical aids should extend to the 
adult, the citizen, the governmental official, and the 
general public as well as to the young and adoles- 
cent—this of course within reason. 

To this end a Bureau of Government Research 
has been established to supervise internship train- 
ing, give advice to state and local officials, and to 
pursue research work in government as far as 
funds, personnel, and facilities will permit. Young 
men and women are sent as internes into public 
offices for a semester to learn at first hand how 
governmental agencies operate, and there to deter- 
mine whether or not they wish to enter public serv- 
ice as a career. Several do so every year, while 
those who do not enter upon public service are 
better citizens for having become more closely 
acquainted with their government. Seminars are 
conducted in public administration bringing to- 
gether the public official, the professor, the expert 
in public service, the graduate student, and a few 
qualified and interested people. During the past 
year four such seminars have been held with the 
Governor-elect jointly presiding with the head 
of the Department of Government. Obviously the 
sessions must be strictly confidential in order to 
achieve the fullest results and publicity is shunned. 
Extension courses for teachers in service, schools 
of citizenship for such groups as business and 
professional women’s clubs, broadcasts on cur- 
rent affairs, Girls’ State, and other similar enter- 


prises have their places in this broader all-univer- 
sity and all-state program of the Department of 
Government. These activities are conducted in 
addition to the regular program of teaching for 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

It is obvious therefore that institutes of public 
affairs are a logical part of this whole and are 
conducted as a venture in local adult education. 
They are held in Durham on the campus every 
year during the summer school session, and the 
topics are selected with a view to interesting the 
general public, the governmental official, the stu- 
dent attending summer school, and the faculty 
member on the campus. Of the membership so far 
the largest number by far have been drawn from 
the general citizens, next from the public servants, 
and third from the students and faculty members. 

The First Institute was held on July 7, 1938. At 
that time the State of New Hampshire was antici- 
pating a constitutional convention. The chief prob- 
lem for the convention to deal with was that of 
raising revenue, which involved taxation. An 
antiquated set of constitutional limitations placed 
the tax burden on real property, and the removal 
of some of these constitutional difficulties was the 
aim of many people in the State. No more perti- 
nent topic for the Institute could have been found 
than that of The Problem of Taxation in New 
Hampshire. The response exceeded expectations. 
The University made it clear that it was only fur- 
nishing a rostrum for debate and took no side in 
the discussion. 

Many views, some diametrically opposed to each 
other, were presented, but everyone appreciated 
the service of the University in providing the 
forum. Furthermore such important material was 
brought out in a simple and popular way that it 
was decided to print the proceedings verbatim and 
to distribute them throughout the State prior to 
the constitutional convention. This was done. Two 
especially interesting things happened at these 
sessions. The first was a call by Winthrop Carter 
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of Nashua for a taxpayers association in the State. 
Within a few weeks the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Taxpayers Association, Incorporated, was 
organized with a regular staff. It is still in exist- 
ence and a very powerful factor in state affairs. 
The second innovation to be launched at this First 
Institute was a demand by Stinson L. Taylor 
of the Petroleum Institute that the constitution 
should be amended so that all money taken in from 
gasoline and motor vehicles should be allocated to 
the construction and maintenance of highways in 
New Hampshire. Incidentally this was the only 
recommendation of the Constitutional Convention 
to be adopted by the people, and the only amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the State to be adopted 
for years. 

Tue SECOND INSTITUTE 

The Second Institute was held on July 6, 1939, 
and dealt with State and Local Government in 
New Hampshire. At that time the University had 
just published a text on the government of New 
Hampshire,’ which had not been able to cover all 
the topics desired. To amplify that text and to 
acquaint the public with the material now avail- 
able, especially the school teacher and the public 
official, it was deemed expedient to discuss this 
closely related topic. The State Department of 
Education had set up new requirements for the 
teaching of the government of New Hampshire in 
the secondary schools, and the University was 
inaugurating a special course for the teachers in 
service on the subject. The Institute could there- 
fore be‘especially helpful by preparing the ground 
before fall work began in the schools. It had now 
become obvious that the Institute was an excellent 
agency for supplying information about the gov- 
ernment of the State both in oral and printed form. 

This Institute was also used to announce the 
establishment of the Bureau of Government Re- 
search at the University. The occasion was excep- 
tionally auspicious because every interested group 
in the State was reached. The success of the 
Bureau since that time is due in part to the excel- 
lent start it achieved. 

Since such an extensive report of the proceed- 
ings, as had been published during 1938, seemed 
inadvisable, an abridged or summary report of 
the proceedings was agreed upon and published 
for distribution throughout the State and to inter- 


'Thorsten V. Kalijarvi and William C. Chamberlin, 
The Government of New Hampshire, Rochester, Record 
Press, 1939. 


ested people and agencies throughout the country. 
Special care was given to editing the public dis- 
cussion as little as possible. 

The Third Institute was held on July 9, 1940. 
The subject was Political Action Groups in New 
Hampshire. This was selected because so much had 
been heard of pressure groups and the influence of 
certain bodies of citizens in the constitutional 
elections and in killing of the sales tax that it 
seemed desirable to give the general public a chance 
to talk things out with officials and leaders, who 
knew most about the subject. Much loose talking 
and thinking had been done about the subject, and 
it seemed especially important to “pin down” cer- 
tain facts if possible. Added to this was the fact 
that New Hampshire had certain groups peculiar 
to herself, which might be of interest to people 
outside the State. For example, there was the New 
Hampshire Christian Civic League, which was 
opposed to the race track, liquor laws, and gam- 
bling privileges. Here again the response was 
surprisingly large. 

The Fourth Institute was held on the 8th of July 
of this year as already noted. The topic was The 
Selection and Qualifications of Governmental Per- 
sonnel in New Hampshire. It was chosen because 
the State was very much interested in the extension 
of the federal-state merit system governing the 
Social Security agencies so that its principles 
would cover all state employees and subject all 
civil servants to a merit system. A bill was intro- 
duced to that effect into the 1941 legislature, and 
went down to defeat. Again the topic was alive 
and many people in the State seemed to wish to 
learn more about the issues involved, while some 
of the state officials and the general public had 
their own opinions. It was true that the issues were 
not new; but they had never been brought out 
clearly, and a survey by competent discussants in 
printed form promised to be of real value for an 
appreciation of the State and its government. 


SELECTION OF TOPICS 


It will be seen from what has been said that the 
topics are selected with a view of making the Insti- 
tute serve the State. They are selected because 
they seem alive and because their discussion 
promises to contribute something towards the un- 
derstanding of a situation in the State. No effort 
is made to impress the outside world and the only 
publicity purposely sought is that which will in- 
spire confidence in the public, official, teacher, and 
student so that they will want to take part. 
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The State is so small that it is possible to reach 
Durham, which is fairly centrally located, from 
any part by the time the sessions begin and to 
drive back home in reasonable season after they 
have ended. The discussions open at ten o'clock in 
the morning and close between four and five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The object is to give the 
participants a substantial amount of material to 
take away with them, but not to tire them out and 
thus kill interest. One of the surest indications 
that the programs are of interest is the appearance 
of many familiar faces year after year. 

One of the keys to citizen participation is avoid- 
ing “professorializing” the sessions and emphasiz- 
ing the need for terms the public will understand. 
This has led to a wide participation in the discus- 
sions by the general public, so that up to date there 
has been no need for the chairmen to prompt the 
participation from the floor. The real problem has 
been to see that the greatest possible number of 
people have a chance to be heard. Special value is 
placed on the public discussions because the voice 
of the citizen is considered to be the master in 
New Hampshire government. 

As for the personnel on the program, it is gen- 
erally drawn from within the State so that the 
participants already know the speakers and have 
confidence in them. The luncheon session is used as 
the chance to bring someone in from outside the 
State to deal with some related topic. To date the 
speakers have been Gustave Moe, John F. Sly, 
Carl Friedrich, and H. B. Marsh. All four were 
enthusiastically received by their audiences. The 
speakers are government officials, interested and 
qualified citizens, public figures, and professors. 
Every effort is made to give as many articulate 
groups as possible a chance to be heard and not to 
repeat speakers except in unusual cases. 

At first, it was expected the reaction would be 
slow, and it was. However, it was better than 
anticipated. There was a need to convince the 
people that here was something worth while. They 
are now beginning to believe so. The newspapers 
and radio have been unusually generous, while 
the requests for printed proceedings are steadily 
growing. Most surprising is the general interest in 
what the organizers thought would be regarded 
as a purely local affair because it is a home-grown 
product. The greatest good derived from the insti- 
tutes it is believed has been the amplification of 
spotty public information about the government of 
New Hampshire as well as the creation of an 
appreciation of some of the special problems con- 


fronting the State, especially by people outside 
of the State. 

The institutes may be summarized as a conven- 
ient way of bringing together people from every 
part of the State of New Hampshire to discuss 
with qualified speakers some current problem of 
concern to the public. 


America’s Urgent Problem 
(Continued from page 180) 


cluding New York, have set up machinery for the 
ready mediation and settlement of labor disputes. 
Both employers and workers should be ready, 
without question, to submit themselves willingly 
and freely to the processes of mediation. Both 
must be prepared to make sacrifices to stop Hitler 
now. A Hitler victory would mean slavery for 
employer and worker alike. 

We must not only produce matériel but we 
must see to it that at all cost it reaches the armies 
of Great Britain and China. It is clear that cou- 
rageous action on our part involves an element 
of risk. It is impossible to embark upon the de- 
fense of the things we cherish without incurring 
risk. In our whole history we have never permitted 
risks of this nature to weigh with us when we 
felt that our security or our vital interests were 
under attack. And there can be no question that 
they are today more seriously threatened than they 
were at any time before. 

The issue of war or peace for us has not for 
some time been within our power to decide. The 
leaders of the Nazi state, when the time comes, 
will make that decision in the cold and relentless 
logic of military calculations. If Britain survives, 
our defense problem will be greatly simplified. If 
Britain loses, our defense problem has only just 
begun. The victor may be decided within the 
next few months. Slowness is our greatest enemy. 
Hitler has always counted on the democracies to 
be too late. Is he to be right again? 

The Russo-German war gives Great Britain 
and us some respite. How long that respite will be 
no one can tell. But if we fail to give Great Britain 
every possible assistance during this breathing 
spell, we will be grossly betraying our own inter- 
ests. We will never have another chance like the 
present. The Government and the people of the 
United States must not fail to take advantage of 
it. 

Time is of the essence. It is no exaggeration 
to speak of the danger in terms of days. Poland 
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was conquered in three weeks; Holland fell in 
four days, Jugoslavia in ten days, Belgium in two 
weeks, and France in a little less than a month. 

If Germany should secure an easy victory over 
Russia, there is every possibility of an early 
attack on Great Britain. If such an attack should 
succeed and Great Britain be destroyed—and I 
pray God that she never will be—the Western 
Hemisphere, I am convinced, will be in utmost 
danger of assault, both military and economic. We 
will stand alone in a defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, to which we are already committed ; 
and we will have neither friends nor allies. We 
will be completely isolated. 

The threat to our own security is too great to 
permit us to waste precious days. We still have 
a chance of stopping Hitler if we act quickly and 
with courage. At a time when our security and 
our democratic way of life are in jeopardy we 
cannot afford the luxury of delay. 

This is no time for hesitation or divided counsel. 


In this critical hour, all Americans must unite 


in wholehearted support of the President of the 
United States in his vigorous and courageous 
foreign policy. To do otherwise would be to sacri- 
fice our security and to betray a sacred obligation 
to preserve American liberties for ourselves and 
for the generations who will come after us. 


Governors Deliberate on Defense 
(Continued from page 191) 


state and local share of available taxes would be 
necessarily diminished by extraordinary federal 
taxation for the defense program. He suggested 
that the problem of overlapping state and federal 
taxation is no longer of simply academic interest, 
and that it demands the attention of state and 
federal officials. Until this problem can be solved, 
Governor McGrath urged that federal grants be 
made to supplement depleted state revenues. The 
Governor also advised that important capital ex- 
penditures of the States be deferred until after 
the defense emergency in order to conserve labor 
and materials and to provide a pool of useful pub- 
lic works for employment in the post-defense 
period. 

Governor Griswold discussed the development 
of Nebraska's state defense agency in his address 
on “The Organization and Operation of a State 
Defense Council.’’ He described the designation 
of defense districts in his State on the basis of 
key communities which serve as natural shopping 


and commercial centers for the surrounding coun- 
tryside. He emphasized the necessity of protect- 
ing the alien and foreign-born from the fanatical 
excesses which developed in some sections during 
World War I. 

Following a luncheon as guests of Harvard 
University, the Governors convened in an after- 
noon business session, with Governor Herbert B. 
Maw of Utah presiding. Governor Charles A. 
Sprague of Oregon made a plea for the considera- 
tion of American interests in the Orient in his 
address on “America’s Stake in the Pacific.” 

Governor James H. Price of Virginia discussed 
“Mobilizing the State’s Resources for Protec- 
tion.” “The most important step which any State 
can take in mobilizing its resources for protection 
in this emergency is to get its fiscal house in or- 
der,” the Virginia Governor said. He described 
the system of regional defense councils which have 
been developed to meet the needs of Virginia's 
congested defense areas, and emphasized the im- 
portance of utilizing existing administrative ma- 
chinery in dealing with defense matters. Gov- 
ernor Price suggested that the nation needs an 
effective awakening, that better definition of state 
and local defense objectives is necessary, and that 
the organization and operation of state and local 
governments should be broadened and improved. 

At the executive session of the Governors’ Con- 
ference held later in the afternoon, statements of 
policy were adopted and members of the Executive 
Committee selected. 

The Conference went on record (1) as approv- 
ing the policy of the President in warning the 
nation of danger and urging speed in defense 
preparations (see Front Cover); (2) urging that 
all defense matters within the States be cleared 
through the Governors or the State Councils of 
Defense; (3) instructing the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Conference to confer with Director 
LaGuardia of the Office of Civilian Defense con- 
«cerning the matters on which advice was re- 
‘quested; and (4) thanking the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Governor and Mrs. Saltonstall, 
and the individuals and organizations which had 
contributed to the success of the Thirty-Third 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference. 

Governors selected to serve on the Executive 
Committee of the Conference are as follows : Gov- 
ernor Harold E. Stassen, Chairman; Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman; Governor Burnet R. May- 
bank; Governor Herbert R. O’Conor; and Gov- 
ernor Charles A. Sprague. 
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CALIFORNIA COMMISSION UPHELD 


California Court Decision 


In a recent decision, the California Supreme Court held 
that the statute creating the California Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation was valid under the State Con- 
stitution. The complete text of the decision follows: 


SuprREME Court oF CALIFORNIA—S. F. No. 16519 
May, 1941 
W. B. Parker, as member and chairman of the California 

Commission on Interstate Cooperation, John Phillips, 

as member of said commission, and W. C. Jacobsen, 

as executive secretary of said commission, Petitioners, 
vs. 
Harry B. Riley, as Controller of the State of California, 

Respondent. 

This original petition for a writ of mandate was insti- 
tuted to compel the respondent Harry B. Riley, as Con- 
troller of the State of California, to draw certain war- 
rants in favor of petitioners who are members of the 
California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, cre- 
ated by Stats. 1939, Ch. 376, p. 1710. (See, Pol. Code 
Secs. 332-332.6.) They seek reimbursement for sums 
expended by them in carrying out the duties of the com- 
mission. The petition alleges that certain expenditures 
were made in conducting the official business of the 
commission, that the expenditures were properly certi- 
fied to the respondent, that sufficient funds were appro- 
priated for the use of the commission, but that respondent 
has refused to draw warrants covering these expendi- 
tures. In his answer and return respondent denies that 
he is under any duty to draw warrants for the expendi- 
tures in question, and bases his denial solely upon the 
contention that the statute creating the commission is 
unconstitutional and wholly void. 

The commission is charged with the duty of furthering 
the participation of the State as a member of the Council 
of State Governments, and is required to confer with 
officials of other States and of the Federal Government 
to formulate proposals for cooperation between this State 
and such other governments. It is instructed to organize 
and maintain governmental machinery for the purposes 
set forth, to establish committees and advisory boards, 
and to employ such persons as are necessary to carry 
out its duties. The commission is instructed to report 
its proposals to the Legislature and to the Governor 
within 15 days after the convening of each regular legis- 
lative session and at such other times as it considers 
appropriate. The members of the commission and all 
committees which it may establish serve without com- 
pensation, but may receive reimbursement for necessary 
expenses. 

The statute also creates a Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation and an Assembly Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation, which are to be chosen as are other 
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committees of each branch of the Legislature and which 
are to function during the interim between sessions as 
well as during the regular sessions. The membership of 
the Commission on Interstate Cooperation is made up 
of the five members of the Senate Committee, the five 
members of the Assembly Committee, and five officials 
of the State who are to be appointed by the Governor, 
The members appointed by the Governor hold office as 
members of the commission at his pleasure, and the 
Members of the Legislature hold office so long as they 
remain members of the committees of each house. 

The commission thus created is designed to further 
the cooperation between the various States and between 
the States and the Federal Government. The statute 
creating the commission is patterned after a statute 
enacted in New Jersey (Laws of New Jersey 1936, 
Ch. 21, p. 32) and similar statutes have been adopted 
in a majority of the States of the United States. The 
clear purpose of such legislation is to create machinery 
of government through which the various States can 
exchange information and formulate proposals for 
mutual action to be submitted to their individual State 
Governments. It is contended on behalf of the respond- 
ent, however, that the particular commission here cre- 
ated is in violation of express provisions of the Cali- 
fornia Constitution, and that the entire plan must there- 
fore fail. 


Opsyections Not SUSTAINED 


In so far as the statute deals with the creation of 
Interim Committees in each of the houses of the Legis- 
lature, no successful attack can be made upon it. In- 
deed, the Legislative Committees created under this 
statute appear to satisfy fully the requirements enun- 
ciated in the opinions of this court in Special Assembly 
Interim Committee vs. Southard, 13 Cal. (2d) 497, and 
Swing vs. Riley, 13 Cal. (2d) 513. 

The most serious challenge to the constitutionality 
of this legislation is advanced under Section 19 of 
Article IV of the California Constitution. That section 
since 1916 has provided: “No Senator or Member of 
Assembly shall, during the term for which he shall have 
been elected, hold or accept any office, trust, or employ- 
ment under this State ; provided, that this provision shall 
not apply to any office filled by election by the people.” 
Respondent contends that membership upon the Cali- 
fornia Commission on Interstate Cooperation consti- 
tutes an “office, trust, or employment” under the con- 
stitutional provision, and that members of the Legisla- 
ture can not lawfully be made members of such a com- 
mission. Prior to 1916 the comparable provision was far 
less stringent and only prohibited the acceptance by a 
Legislator of “any civil office of profit” which was cre- 
ated or the emoluments of which had been increased 
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during his term of office as a Legislator. Constitutional 
provisions in many other States have retained the less 
stringent form prohibiting a “civil appointment” (TIli- 
nois Const., Art. IV, Sec. 15; New York Const., Art. 
ITI, Sec. 7) or a “civil office” (Colorado Const., Art. V, 
Sec. 8; Montana Const., Art. 5, Sec. 7; Nevada Const., 
Art. 4, Sec. 8). Such constitutional provisions have been 
interpreted to permit the acceptance by a Legislator 
during his term of office of positions which do not 
amount to an “office” but are mere “employment.” 
(Hudson vs. Annear, 101 Colo. 551; State Tax Comm. vs. 
Harrington, 126 Md. 157; State ex rel Barney vs. 
Hawkins, 79 Mont. 506, 53 A. L. R. 583; State ex rel 
Kendall vs. Cole, 38 Nev. 215.) A similar conclusion 
was reached in California under the older constitutional 
provision. (Curtin vs. State, 61 Cal. App. 377, 390.) 
After the amendment of this provision in 1916, how- 
ever, it was held that such positions as that of a deputy 
district attorney or that of auditor of the State Board 
of Prison Directors constitute the kind of “office, trust, 
or employment” to which a Legislator may not be ap- 
pointed. (Satterwhite vs. Garrison, 34 Cal. App. 734; 
Chenoweth vs. Chambers, 33 Cal. App. 104.) The 
amended provision has been said to be far more sweep- 
ing than its predecessor and to have been designed to 
prevent the acquiring by members of the Legislature 
of positions on the State pay roll which might prevent 
their maintaining a desirable independence of mind. 
(Chenoweth vs. Chambers, supra, p. 106.) It has been 
indicated, however, that compensation or emolument 
may not be a necessary element where the position in- 
volved falls within the more important classification 
of an “office.” (See, Patton vs. Board of Health, 127 
Cal. 388, 395.) It is clear, therefore, that the purpose 
of the constitutional provision here involved is to pre- 
vent the acceptance by a Legislator of any position 
under the State, whether an office or merely employ- 
ment, which creates the opportunity for private ag- 
grandizement, pecuniary in nature or otherwise. (See, 
State ex rel Barney vs. Hawkins, 79 Mont. 506, 526; 
Gillespie vs. Barrett, 368 Ill. 612, 617.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATION 


The sweeping terms of the California constitutional 
provision thus prevent the appointment of a Member 
of the Legislature to any other position of trust or 
responsibility under the State. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the positions created by the statute here 
attacked lack certain elements usually associated with 
an “office” or “trust.” Thus, it is generally said that 
an office trust requires the vesting in an individual of 
a portion of the sovereign powers of the State. (Patton 
vs. Board of Health, supra, pp. 394, 398; Curtin vs. 
State, supra, p. 390; Leymel vs. Johnson, 105 Cal. App. 
694, 699; Couts vs. County of San Diego, 139 Cal. App. 
706, 712; State ex rel Barney vs. Hawkins, supra, p. 
520; State ex rel Kendall vs. Cole, 38 Nev. 215, 224; 
(1928) 53 A. L. R. 595, 602.) The positions here cre- 
ated do not measure up to so high a standard. They in- 
volve merely the interchange of information, the as- 


sembling of data, and the formulation of proposals to 
be placed before the Legislature. Such tasks do not 
require the exercise of a part of the sovereign power 
of the State. It may also be doubted whether the posi- 
tions here conferred constitute an “employment” by 
the State since no compensation is provided for the 
members of the commission. Yet, while distinctions 
might thus be drawn to show that membership on the 
commission is not within the scope of the constitutional 
prohibition, we prefer to place our decision on other 
more fundamental grounds. 


StaTuTE Does Nor Create New OFFICE 


Assuming, but not deciding, that the positions cre- 
ated under this statute amount to an “office, trust, or 
employment” under the State, we do not think the 
trust thus imposed upon selected Members of the 
Legislature is in violation of the constitutional pro- 
hibition. The constitutional provision clearly implies 
that the prohibition is directed at the conferring of any 
other office, trust, or employment upon a Member of 
the Legislo'1re. A Member of the Legislature is already 
an officer holding a position of trust under the State 
Government. Where a statute merely makes available 
new machinery and new methods by which particular 
Legislators may keep themselves informed upon specific 
problems, it can not be said to have imposed upon them 
any new office or trust. The additional duties which rest 
upon the legislative members of the commission are iden- 
tical in purpose and kind with those which they already 
perform. As was said in People vs. Tremaine, 252 N. Y. 
27, 41, “The duties of Members of the Legislature may 
be enlarged without making a civil appointment or creat- 
ing a new office, so long as the duties are such as may be 
properly attached to the legislative office. .. .” We hold, 
therefore, that the statute here attacked did not con- 
template the conferring of any new office, trust, or 
employment upon the legislative members of this com- 
mission.” (Special Assembly Interim Comm. vs. South- 
ard, supra, p. 499; Mulnix vs. Elliott, 62 Colo. 46; 
Terrell vs. King, 118 Tex. 237, 248.) 

It must not be assumed, however, that legislative 
activities may be expanded indefinitely through the 
creation of separate agencies responsible primarily to 
the Legislature. This sort of expansion would soon 
lead to a legislative usurpation of power incompatible 
with the proper exercise of its lawmaking function. 
The Constitution forbids any such assumption of duties 
by the Legislative Branch of Government, and a statute 
conferring a non-legislative office or trust upon Mem- 
bers of the Legislature would be clearly unconstitu- 
tional. But under the particular facts set forth, where 
the responsibilities imposed are merely those of gather- 
ing information and making recommendations, we 
think the duties must be considered incidental to the 
lawmaking function. The creation of a separate com- 
mission in this instance involved merely the use of new 
machinery in carrying out a trust already reposed in 
the Members of the Legislature. Under such circum- 
stances the statute does not fall within the prohibition of 
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the constitutional provision relied upon, and the con- 
tentions of respondent in this regard can not be sus- 
tained. 

The further contention is made by respondent that 
the statute creating the California Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation is unconstitutional upon the 
ground that it violates Section 1, Article III of the 
California constitution which provides: “The powers 
of the Government of the State of California shall be 
divided into three separate departments—the legislative, 
executive and judicial; and no person charged with the 
exercise of powers properly belonging to one of these 
departments shall exercise any functions appertaining 
to either of the others, except as in this Constitution 
expressly directed or permitted.’”” The duties imposed 
upon the commission as we have stated, are those of 
investigation and consultation. The statutory plan 
culminates in the recommendations or proposals made 
by the commission from time to time. Such activity, 
in so far as it requires classification, may properly be 
described as the performance of duties which are in- 
cidental and ancillary to the ultimate performance of 
lawmaking functions by the Legislature itself. It is 
difficult to see how the general doctrine of political 
theory designed to apply to the basic and fundamental 
powers of Government can be said to prohibit the ex- 
ercise of such subsidiary and incidental duties. Re- 
spondent insists, however, that all the functions of 
Government, whatever their importance, must be clearly 
allocated and classified as legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial. In the present instance, it is urged that certain of 
the duties performed by the commission are executive 
in nature and it is therefore argued that the doctrine 
of separation of powers prevents the exercise of such 
functions by Members of the Legislative Branch of the 
Government. If the duties were classified as legislative 
in nature, it is apparent that the same doctrine would 
prevent the exercise of such functions by the executive 
members of the commission. Whichever category is se- 
lected, under the theory thus advanced, the same result 
must be reached, that is, the statute must be held un- 
constitutional as violating the doctrine of separation 
of powers. 


SEPARATION OF Powers, Not TECHNIQUES 


That doctrine, however, can not be carried to such 
lengths. The courts have long recognized that its pri- 
mary purpose is to prevent the combination in the hands 
of a single person or group of the basic or fundamental 
powers of Government. (See, People vs. Provines, 34 
Cal. 520, 539; Hampton & Co. vs. United States, 276 
U. S. 394, 406; State vs. Bates, 96 Minn. 110, 117-18; 
State ex rel Wisconsin Inspection Bureau vs. Whitman, 
196 Wis. 472; Story, Constitution (5th ed.) p. 393; 
Green, Separation of Governmental Powers (1920), 
29 Yale L. J. 369; (1938) 24 Cornell L. Q. 13, 15-56.) 
The doctrine has not been interpreted as requiring the 
rigid classification of all the incidental activities of 
Government, with the result that once a technique or 
method of procedure is associated with a particular 


branch of the Government, it can never be used there- 
after by another. Thus, although the ascertainment of 
facts based upon evidence taken in the course of a 
formal hearing is normally associated with an exercise 
of the judicial power, it may be entirely proper in the 
exercise of legislative or executive power. (Louisville 
& N.R. R. Co., vs. Garrett, 231 U. S. 298, 307; see, 
Brown, Administrative Commissions and the Judicial 
Power (1935), 19 Minn. L. Rev. 261, 275), and may 
be accompanied by the power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses and the power to punish for contempt, 
(/n re Battelle, 207 Cal. 227.) Similarly, although it is 
normally the duty of the Legislature to make the de- 
terminations of fact upon the basis of which legislation 
is to become effective, that duty may properly be de- 
volved upon members of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. (Brock vs. Superior Court, 9 Cal. (2d) 291; 
Olive Proration etc., Comm. vs. Agricultural Prorate 
Commission, 17 A. C. 219.) 


CoMMISSION’s FUNCTION VALID 


The separation of powers doctrine does not require 
that we classify these incidental governmental duties, 
and that we thereafter limit such activity to the par- 
ticular branch of the Government first selected. Such 
subsidiary duties may properly be performed by a 
variety of governmental agencies. In the instant case, 
the duty of correlating information and making recom- 
mendations is the kind of subsidiary activity which the 
Legislature could perform through its own members, 
or which it could delegate to others to perform. Intelli- 
gent legislation upon the complicated problems of mod- 
ern society is impossible in the absence of accurate in- 
formation on the part of the Legislators, and any rea- 
sonable procedure for securing such information is 
proper. (/n re Battelle, supra; Phillips vs. Riley, 6 Cal. 
(2d) 414; Special Assembly Interim Comm. vs. South- 
ard, supra.) Nor does the Constitution prohibit the 
delegation of such incidental and subordinate tasks. As 
the court said in Attorney General vs. Brissenden, 271 
Mass. 172, 180, where such duties were imposed upon 
the Attorney General, “The ascertainment of facts in 
its essence is not a legislative function. It is simply 
ancillary to legislation. It may be accomplished in 
divers ways. While it may be done by the Legislature 
itself, it is a responsibility not infrequently placed upon 
committees and individuals. . . . Frequent illustrations 
of this practice also are found respecting permanent 
boards or commissions. . . . The ascertainment of perti- 
nent facts for legislation is within the power of the 
Lawmaking Department of Government. When a legis- 
lative body has a right to do an act it must be allowed 
to select the means within reasonable bounds. It is not 
precluded from delegating incidental powers which it 
may exercise itself in aid of its primary functions. . . . 
Familiar methods are by appropriating the results of 
studies already made by itself or by others, by con- 
ducting an inquiry through a committee of its members, 
or by utilizing an existing commission or board to make 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Community Facilities 


To HANDLE the new $150,000,000 defense public works 
program just authorized by Congress, Federal Works 
Administrator Carmody, who is placed in charge of the 
operations, has announced the creation of a special 
administrative division in his agency. Built around the 
remnants of the staff that has been winding up the last 
public works program, this new organization will func- 
tion through eleven regional offices. To receive assist- 
ance, communities must first be designated by the Presi- 
dent as being unable to cope with the demand for addi- 
tional public services imposed by the defense program. 
Unlike past PWA operations which limited federal 
grants to a fixed percentage of the cost of the work, 
the new program permits the degree of assistance to be 
varied according to the needs of each particular com- 
munity. Thus, grants may range from Io to go per cent 
of the cost of a project. The program also authorizes 
loans and, in places where debt limitation laws may 
prove cumbersome, it permits the Federal Government 
to build the projects and lease them to the communities. 
Among the factors that will be considered in determin- 
ing the amount of federal assistance needed in each case 
are the extent to which the local community will be 
affected by defense activities, the extent to which a 
project will meet a normal need as distinguished from 
one caused by the emergency, and the legal and financial 
ability of the community to provide the needed facilities 
through its own efforts. In general, the policy will be 
to have the Federal Government assume the portion of 
the cost that the localities are unable to finance. 


New WPA Program 


As FINALLY enacted, the new relief bill provides $875,- 
000,000 for the continuation of WPA operations during 
the fiscal year that began on July 1 and contains an 
amendment softening the effect of the rotation of work 
provision. In its modified form, this provision would 


merely accord persons who have been on the waiting’ 


list for three months a preferred status over those who 
have been employed continuously for 18 months or 
longer. Formerly, WPA workers were automatically 
furloughed after 18 months of continuous employment. 
Through the elimination of an amendment that would 
have diverted $50,000,000 of the relief funds to the 
Department of Agriculture for expanding the food 
stamp plan, what would have been an indirect cut was 
avoided and the WPA program was left at the same 
size as recommended by the President in his revised 
estimates. In place of this diversion, an additional 
appropriation of $25,000,000 was provided for expand- 
ing the food stamp plan. To conform to the new appro- 


priation, WPA employment has been reduced from the 
1,413,000 level that prevailed early in June to 1,000,000. 
In some places it is not believed that sufficient WPA 
enrollees will be left to make it feasible to continue 
operations after local cuts have been made to conform 
to the new national average. There are at present more 
than 1,500 counties with 50 or less WPA workers and 
the official view is that where the rolls are reduced 
much more it would be better to stop the program entire- 
ly to avoid excessive administrative costs in relation to 
the number of persons benefited and the value of the 
work undertaken. 


Tax Study 


Due To the increasing pressure on common sources of 
federal and state revenue that is caused by the necessity 
for additional taxes under the defense program, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau recently expressed 
the view that it would be particularly desirable at this 
time to re-examine the problem of federal-state-local 
fiscal relations. Along this line, he announced that Dr. 
Luther Gulick of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; Dr. Harold N. Groves, Professor of Economics 
at the University of Wisconsin and former member of 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission; and Dr. Clarence 
Heer, Professor of Economics at the University of 
North Carolina, “have been asked to assist in giving 
consideration to this entire problem, both as it affects 
the Nation today in the midst of a tremendous national 
defense program and as it merits thought with respect 
to post-war domestic economic adjustments.” One sub- 
ject that he believes could be explored would be the 
advisability of having the Federal Government collect 
all gasoline taxes and then rebate to each state what- 
ever amount had been collected under state tax laws. 


Defense Transportation 


Because of the reliance placed on automobile trans- 
portation in the location of many defense housing proj- 
ects at some distances from the plants they are intended 
to serve, opinion is growing in Congress that it should 
not be made too difficult for people to continue to drive 
their cars. What is focusing attention on the matter is 
the threatened shortage of gasoline in the eastern States 
due to the diversion of tankers to the British trade as 


well as prospects for higher gasoline and motor vehicle - 


excise taxes. Among other statements emanating from 
Capitol Hill on the subject is the warning from Repre- 
sentative Randolph of West Virginia that the $18,000- 
000,000 investment in state highways “must not be 
impaired through action which might affect the revenue 
yield of the state automotive levies.” 
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Civilian Defense 
(Continued from page 185) 


ance, a WPA project has been set up and ap- 
proved. Substantial relief to our mounting costs 
should be achieved thereby. 

Recently the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation, now associated with the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, requested the immediate 
formation of local councils in each county in the 
State. With the perfectly logical aim of prevent- 
ing the appointment of individuals for whose 
services there was no demand, the State Council 
of Defense heretofore had appointed local councils 
only in areas which presented particular problems 
by reason of the influx of large numbers of 
soldiers or of industrial employees. The appoint- 
ment of local defense councils in each county was 
made as soon as the request was received, and 
those councils are now actively engaged in the 
aircraft warning system for which blueprints have 
been forwarded to us. In areas in which there is 
demand, the local councils have been extremely 
helpful in arranging for entertainment of soldiers 
outside of the reservations, in helping to secure 
proper housing, in orienting the activities of the 
many volunteers who are anxious to serve, in 
assisting, as citizens on the ground, in the remedy- 
ing of conditions which threaten to become bad 
for the health or for the moral well being of our 
soldiers. Heretofore, in the absence of those blue- 
prints of instructions which must come from 
Washington and which are essential in any move- 
ment of this kind, there has been a substantial 
amount of confusion and a substantial amount of 
lost motion in the operation of the local authorities 
and the local citizens. This, of course, was to be 
expected. It has been minimized by the trained 
and competent executives appointed to the State 
Council. 


ORGANIZED VOLUNTEER EFFORT 


In Alabama there have not been many of those 
false starts caused by an excess of enthusiasm 
and volunteer effort, which can be so trouble- 
some if allowed to progress. There is every hope 
that with proper financing the United Service 
Organizations will take over in a comprehensive 
way the solution of the entertainment problem 
connected with large concentrations of men. The 
problem of police is simply one that requires 
money for its solution, and usually can be handled 
locally. The housing survey now being conducted 
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by the WPA will have a very beneficial effect in | 


implementing the work of other organizations 
charged with the relief of the housing problem, 

It has been necessary, of course, to work jp 
large measure locally without guidance. A Democ- 
racy is never girded for war. Our people are 
trained in peace-time pursuits, not in the arts of 
warfare. The question of additional organization 


for our increasing problems is one for which we | 


must look for guidance to the central government. 
The organization set up in Alabama is a frame- 
work upon which can be built such additional 
facilities for defense as are recommended from 
Washington. 


LocaL CONFUSION Less THAN FEARED 


In truth and in fact the confusion has been far 
less locally than might be feared. The problem of 
civilian defense is one which presents itself, in its 
present form, in a phase entirely new. As all of 
the members of this Conference know, we have 
been in receipt of contradictory instructions from 
authorities in Washington of equal rank, and the 
impression very definitely has been created of lack 
of coordination there. Please do not consider this 
statement as critical. The situation was perfectly 
normal, in the confusion of great haste, and I am 
glad to say that the needed coordination seems 
now to be on the horizon. There is no problem and 
there is no part of a problem which the genius and 
the willingness of our people cannot solve. The 
local councils of defense can be expanded to take 
in any new field of activity. The State Defense 
Councils, particularly with a set-up such as we 
have in Alabama, are capable of quick action and 
action which is based on knowledge of both our 
local affairs and the federal angle. 

Those in authority in the various States, for 
months, anxiously awaited the Executive Order 
by which on May 20 the President created the 
Office of Civilian Defense, with Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia, of New York, as Director. 

This Executive Order, which of necessity is 
broad and flexible, defines the main functions of 
the new office as follows: first, to coordinate fed- 
eral civilian defense activities involving relation- 
ships with state, territory, and local governments; 
second, to plan and carry out civil protection meas- 
ures against overt attack; and third, to provide 
opportunities for constructive volunteer partici- 
pation in the defense program. More specifically. 
the office is to keep informed of problems arising 
from the impact of the industrial and military 
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defense effort on local communiues, and “take 
necessary steps to secure the cooperation of appro- 
priate federal . . . agencies in dealing with such 
problems and in meeting the emergency needs for 
such communities.” It is to assist state and local 
governments in the establishment of state and 


local defense councils. It is to review and approve - 


all civilian defense programs of federal agencies 
involving the use of volunteer service. 

Further, it creates within the office a Board of 
Civilian Protection to advise and assist in the 
formulation of civil defense programs such as air- 
raid precautions. In addition, there is created a 
Volunteer Participation Committee, which is to 
serve as an advisory and planning board in imple- 
menting volunteer participation. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF OCD 


Responsive to the new burdens which defense 
developments have imposed on state and local 
governmental machinery, the [Executive Order 
enlarges the administrative structure of civilian 
defense on the federal level. The question natu- 
rally presents itself: what are now the responsi- 
bilities of state government in this field? In our 
democracy the States have primary responsibility 
for civilian welfare and protection. As Governors, 
we thus have become all too familiar with a 
formula-situation: sudden large concentration of 
population—due to location of new defense indus- 
try or military establishment—in a community 
unable to furnish adequate community services— 
at least, on short notice. 

As I have said before, the population of a little 
town, multiplied fifteen to twenty times within 
the space of a few months, is confronted with an 
acute shortage of decent housing, sanitation, water 
supply, schools, roads and recreation facilities. 
There are not enough law enforcement officers to 
keep the peace and to direct the suddenly congested 
traffic. Rents and prices of food go sky high. 
Decent young men accustomed to the association 
of fine girls in their home towns, in the after-duty 
hours, can find only camp followers for female 
companionship. 

Add to these problems the fact that the new 
military establishment or industry often stands on 
land newly tax exempt. The Governors and the 
Mayors have put in some bad hours wondering 
where the money is coming from to pay for these 
desperately needed community facilities. While 
the problems are only under solution at the present 
time, it is a matter of quiet satisfaction to many 


of us here that except in the case of defense hous- 
ing for which the Federal Government has gen- 
erously made funds available to date, the solution 
has come from the States and localities involved. 

I take it that the States and localities will con- 
tinue to meet these difficult problems as best they 
can. However, when action cannot be taken at a 
state or local level because of lack of financial 
resources or legal authority or because the matters 
fall under the jurisdiction of one or more federal 
agencies, it is my reading of the Executive Order 
setting up the Office of Civilian Defense that that 
agency, on being advised of the facts, has respon- 
sibilities—I quote again—‘‘to take necessary steps 
to secure the cooperation of appropriate federal 
agencies in dealing with such problems and in 
meeting the emergency needs of such communi- 
ties.”’ Accordingly, I conceive it to be an important 
duty for each Governor to keep himself informed, 
through the liaison machinery of the defense 
councils, as to the incidence of defense problem 
areas in his State, and, when necessary, to bring 
them directly to the attention of Director La- 
Guardia. In passing, I refer to the Community 
Facilities Bill now under consideration by the 
Congress, appropriating federal funds for exten- 
sion of such services where needed. 

Another important activity of the Civilian De- 
fense Director is to provide programs and plans 
for civilian protection against overt attack. It is of 
course the responsibility of States and localities, 
with federal cooperation, to work out detailed 
arrangements for putting the plans into effect if 
the need arises. Mr. LaGuardia in this connection 
has announced the organization in OCD of three 
divisions: (1) Public Safety, to protect life and 
property; (2) Engineering, for the clearance of 
highways and maintenance of gas and water sup- 
plies; and (3) Shelter and Food supplies, to 
deal with welfare, evacuation, housing and food 
problems. 


BLUEPRINTS FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Already there have been received from the Divi- 
sion of State and Local Cooperation a series of 
technical pamphlets which I shall name, because I 
deem it an important duty for us Governors to see 
that defense councils and appropriate state and 
local officials thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with the contents. The experience of England in 
respect to civilian protection strongly indicates 
that the necessity for detailed organization before- 
hand can hardly be over-emphasized. The pam- 
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phlets are: “Suggestions for State and Local Fire 
Defense,’ “Protective Construction,” “Aircraft 
Warning Service,” “A Legislative Program for 
Defense,” “Defense Training for Public Em- 
ployees,” and “Mobilizing Police for Emergency 
Duties.”’ 

It is my understanding that additional pam- 
phlets on civilian protection against gas, air-raid 
protection for the individual, air-raid warning 
system, blackouts, and medical care and sanitation 
soon will be issued. I hope also that Mr. LaGuardia 
will make available to us in suitable form the 
findings of the civil mission which studied civilian 
defense in England during February of this year. 

No doubt your experience has paralleled mine 
in another defense field: namely, the eagerness of 
public and private organizations and individuals 
which, through lack of experience and guidance, 
have undertaken types of activity of doubtful 
value. Probably the close liaison between state and 
local law enforcement agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the work of defense councils 
have been greatly instrumental in steering local 
patriotic expression into truly patriotic channels, 
rather than into anti-minority group excesses. 

In the circumstances the provision that the OCD 
is to review and approve all civilian defense pro- 
grams of federal agencies involving the use of 
volunteer services will facilitate constructive civil- 
ian participation in the national defense effort, and 
act as a safeguard. 


THE SPREAD OF WAR 


It is hard now to recall the time when this was a 
“phony” war. Do you remember way back when 
the Maginot and Siegfried lines housed hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers—but there was no shoot- 
ing—and when civilian life in Paris and London 
went on much as usual? It is startling to realize 
that this was happening only a little more than 
one and a half years ago. Then suddenly in Eng- 
land war was everywhere. 

During the past month, the locus of war has 
crept closer to us as well. It is no longer thousands 
of miles away. It is as near as the bulge of Africa 
to the bulge of South America. As near as Guade- 
loupe and Martinique. 

I don’t know about you, but I’m pretty relieved 
myself that the broad basic pattern of civilian 
defense has been laid down at long last. The blue- 
print of necessity comes from Washington: it is 
our part to give life to the plan. 

On May 27 the President said: “Your Govern- 


ment has the right to expect of all citizens that 
they take loyal part in the common work of our 
common defense—take loyal part from this mo- 
ment forward.”’ As to the loyalty and enthusiastic 
will of the American Governors to cooperate, 
there can be no question. I know that you join with 
me in pledging to our President our loyal and 
unswerving support in order that our people may 
remain free. 


LOCAL DEFENSE IN 
NEW YORK 


The New York State Council of Defense, of 
which Governor Herbert H. Lehman is chairman 
and Lieutenant-Governor Charles Poletti is vice- 
chairman, recently issued a Manual for Local De- 
fense Councils, which should be of value to all 
such organizations. The manual lists a number 
of the more immediate tasks to be undertaken by 
defense councils throughout the country. 


Functions which defense councils should per- 
form are grouped under three main heads. The 
report states that local defense councils must: 
“(1) Organize community resources to speed up 
the national defense program; (2) adopt programs 
providing for the protection of persons and prop- 
erty, should any emergency arise; and (3) pro- 
mote and stimulate civilian morale in order to get 
everyone in the community to cooperate in the 
defense effort.”’ 

The New York State Council of Defense was 
originally set up by Governor Lehman last year. 
During 1941, the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation successfully sponsored leg- 
islation putting the Council on a statutory basis. 


Legislative Sessions 
As of July 22, 1941 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened: 
January 1 
January 1 
January 14 

Recent Adjournments 

Regular Sessions Convened Adjourned 
err January 8....June 30 
January 8....July 12 
Pennsylvania....... January 7....July 15 
January 14....July 3 


*Recessed July 9 to October 9, subject to call in the 
interim. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Louisiana Balances Budget 


Tue State of Louisiana closed its 1940-41 fiscal year on 
June 30, 1941, with a balanced budget, according to 
information received from the Louisiana Board of Fi- 
nance. Earlier this year Governor Sam H. Jones had 
directed that every effort be made to bring the budget 
into balance. Reports from State Treasurer A. P. Tug- 
well and Director of Finance Martin L. Close indicate 
that not only has the budget been brought into balance, 


but that substantial sums remained in every state fund at. 


the close of the fiscal year. The reports also indicated 
that during the past few years a deficit of approximately 
$6,000,000 has been liquidated. 


State Air Force 


BRIGADIER GENERAL J. Watt Page, Adjutant General of 
Texas, recently announced that his State, one of the first 
to set up a State Defense Guard, would now inaugurate 
an air branch of the service. The newly authorized de- 
fense arm will embrace volunteer, amateur, private and 
commercial pilots, airplane owners, and other persons 
who have practical knowledge of flying and plane me- 
chanics. The Air Branch will maintain stations at Aus- 
tin, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, and San 
Antonio. 


Georgia Amendment 


ON JUNE 3, 1941, the voters of Georgia approved an 
amendment to the Georgia Constitution which provides 
for the election of the Governor and other constitutional 
officers for four-year terms beginning with the Novem- 
ber, 1942, election. The measure was passed by the re- 
quired two-thirds majority of both houses of the legis- 
lature last February and signed by the Governor. At 
the June election when the amendment was submitted to 
the people of Georgia, 50,110 ballots for the amendment 
and 30,190 against were cast. 

The pertinent provisions of the amendment are as 
follows : 
Be It Resolved by the General Assembly of Georgia: 

Section 1 

That the General Assembly of Georgia proposes to the 

people of Georgia that Article 5, Section 1, of the Con- 


stitution of Georgia be amended by striking Paragraph . 


2 of said article and section in its entirety and inserting 
in lieu thereof a new Paragraph 2, which shall read as 
follows : ; 
“Paragraph 2. The executive power shall be vested in 
the Governor, who shall hold his office during the term of 
four years, and until his successor shall be chosen and 


qualified. After qualifying for a four-year term, he shall 
not be eligible to be reelected for the next succeeding 
four-year term, or any part thereof. He shall have a 
salary of seven thousand five hundred dollars per annum 
(until otherwise provided by a law passed by a two-thirds 
vote of both branches of the General Assembly), which 
shall not be increased or diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected; nor shall he receive, 
within that time, any other emolument from the United 
States, or either of them, or from any foreign power. The 
State officers required by this Constitution to be elected 
at the same time for the same term, and in the same man- 
ner as the Governor shall also hold office for four years. 

“Provided, however, that the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to the term of office or the salary of 
any official elected at the general election of 1940.” 

Paragraph 3. That the General Assembly of Georgia 
proposes to the people of Georgia that Article 5, Section 
1, of the Constitution of Georgia be amended by striking 
Paragraph 3 in its entirety and inserting in lieu thereof 
a new Paragraph 3, which shall read as follows: 

“Paragraph 3. The first election for Governor, under 
this Constitution, shall be held on Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November of 1942, and the Governor elect 
shall be installed in office at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. An election shall take place quadren- 
nially thereafter, on said date, until another date be fixed 
by the General Assembly. Said election shall be held at 
the places of holding general elections in the several 
counties of this State, in the manner prescribed for the 
election of members of the General Assembly, and the 
electors shall be the same.” 


New York Committee Takes Stock 


UnpeR THE leadership of Assemblyman Harold C. Os- 
tertag, its chairman, the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation spent two crowded 
and fruitful days, July 2nd and 3rd, in reviewing its very 
successful legislative work for 1941, in hearing com- 
mittee reports, making future assignments of committee 
work and generally determining its policy in preparation 
for the Legislative session of 1942. 

Outstanding results were reported by the several com- 
mittees. All in all, thirty bills were sponsored by the 
Committee. Twenty-four became law. Of the six that did 
not, one of the standard defense bills—the protection of 
property lying across state lines—was vetoed by the 
Governor because on reexamination it was found that 
little or no such property in fact existed. Another stan- 
dard defense bill, close pursuit by military forces, was 
held back by the Committee itself since the policy of the 
State precludes sending guardsmen out of the State. 

Another one of the proposals of the Commissioners on 
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Uniform State Laws, relating to secured creditors’ divi- 
dends, passed the Senate but was held over for further 
study by the Assembly committee. Only one bill contain- 
ing the recommendations of the Ten State Motor Truck 
Committee with respect to sizes and weights of motor 
trucks was opposed with sufficient strength to prevent its 
passage. The fifth bill, relating to the taxation of dece- 
dents’ estates in cases where two or more States claim 
that the decedent was domiciled therein, was adopted in 
compromise form. The sixth bill that failed of passage, 
namely the standard sabotage act in the defense program, 
was split up into three parts which were passed sepa- 
rately, so that its essence was, in fact, adopted. 


MEASURES ENACTED INTO LAW 


The bills which were enacted included the defense 
measures relating to Explosives, State Defense Council, 
sabotage of military or naval equipment, unlawful entry 
of property, closing of highways, fire training schools, 
absentee voting by service men, regulation of military 
traffic by the State Traffic Commission, state mobiliza- 
tion of police officers and the protection of civil service 
employes drawn into service. 

A minor trade barrier in the conservation law dis- 
covered by the Committee was corrected by a special bill. 
A complaint in Pennsylvania in regard to the registra- 
tion plates of busses in interstate traffic was met by a 
special act which recognized foreign corporations “do- 
mesticated” by Pennsylvania. New York was the first 
state to enact the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
pact, a conservation measure which was followed by a 
special act providing for the determination of the bound- 
ary between New York and Rhode Island in Long Island 
Sound, where fishing disputes had arisen and by acts 
settling the long standing dispute with New Jersey over 
the shad fishery in the Hudson. One of the conservation 
acts adopted represented New York’s part of an agree- 
ment with Vermont to prohibit the shooting of pickerel 
and pike in Lake Champlain. New York also adopted the 
Interstate Oil Compact, conditional upon its acceptance 
by Pennsylvania. 

The new act regulating the transportation of inflam- 
mables in tank trucks and an act permitting munici- 
palities to register and inspect bicycles were adopted as 
part of the Highway Safety program. 

In the liquor field, New York adopted the recom- 
mended act relating to out-of-state shipments, and a 
special provision establishing out-of-state solicitors li- 
censes, to meet a situation presented by Pennsylvania 
at the Buffalo Liquor Conference of January, 1940. As 
already indicated, the so-called “double domicile” act 
was adopted in compromise form and, lastly, through the 
influence of the Committee, New York made provision 
for the Sing Sing sewage treatment plant to comply with 
New York’s obligations under the Interstate Sanitation 
Compact. 

The subcommittee reports, presented in mimeographed 
form and submitted to each of the forty or more com- 
mittee and advisory members present, summarized the 
significance of the legislation adopted and outlined pro- 
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posed future action. One of these reports set forth the 
results of a long and careful study of out-of-settlement 
cases on relief which appears to indicate that settlement 
laws are of much less importance in curtailing relief 
costs than had been generally supposed. In fact, so sig- 
nificant were these findings that they are to be studied 
further and distributed among the ten northeastern 
states, preparatory to calling a regional conference on 
this subject in the fall. 


PLANS FOR INTERSTATE CONFERENCES 


Out of these reports evolved plans for specific bi-state 
conferences with Vermont on Lake Champlain matters, 
New Jersey on Greenwood Lake problems and Rhode 
Island on the boundary line near Block Island. General 
plans were laid for the Seventh Regional Highway 
Safety Conference in New York next winter and the 
special Regional Conference on Relief, just referred to, 
to be held in New York in September. 

Subcommittees were instructed to hold further con- 
ferences on certain tax and parole matters, and a sug- 
gestion from Pennsylvania with respect to a conference 
on weights and measures and the tolerances that should 
be applied was warmly endorsed. In addition, the Com- 
mittee requested the regional office to arrange for a 
special discussion of forestry matters at the Fifth East- 
ern States Conservation Conference which will be held 
in January. The Massachusetts Commission has spon- 
sored this conference for the last two years and probably 
will wish to do so again. 


Northeastern Interstate Assembly 


FIFTY-THREE persons representing nine States, the Fed- 
eral Government and the Council of State Governments 
met at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on June 13, 
1941 in a Northeastern Interstate Conference on Defense. 

Hon. Ellwood J. Turner of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
of the Council’s Committee on National Defense, who 
presided, outlined the work done by the Council of State 
Governments’ Committee and Mr. Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director of the Council, reviewed the work done by 
the Council and the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion in furthering the defense program. Three major 
problems confront the Defense Councils at this time— 
farming out defense subcontracts, organizing state cam- 
paigns to collect scrap aluminum and developing air-raid 
warning services. 

Mr. Bane was followed by Mr. Geoffrey May, Assist- 
ant Defense Coordinator of the Federal Security Admin- 
istration who dwelt upon the problems of recreation, 
nutrition and social protection arising from defense 
construction and military mobilization. 

Each state delegation leader then outlined the defense 
activities of his State, sometimes calling on other mem- 
bers to discuss particular projects. In summary it can 
he said that the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
generally acted as sponsors for the defense legislation 
and that ten of the twelve states (including Maryland 
and West Virginia) have adopted or already had home 
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guard legislation, five adopted sabotage measures, seven 
accepted the explosives act, but only two adopted the 


special supplementary act for fresh pursuit by military - 


forces and only one, Maryland, adopted the act for the 
protection of property lying across state lines. 

New Jersey has created the post of Secretary of De- 
fense, ranking with other Departments of the State. New 
York has passed. 34 defense bills and Massachusetts 15. 
In addition to the standard bills in the defense program, 
a number of other interesting and significant measures 
have been passed in the several states. Noteworthy 
among these are the Massachusetts Military Convoy 
Act and the New York acts for fire training schools, 
absentee voting and state wide police mobilization. 

At the afternoon session, the delegates broke up into 
two sections. The first, under the chairmanship of Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, Chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation, took up in detail the 
questions of defense legislation, noting that which had 
and had not been adopted in each State and considering 
further legislation which might be added to the defense 
program. 

The second section, under the chairmanship of General 
Sanford H. Wadhams, Chairman of the Connecticut 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation, took up 
administrative plans and programs for defense. Mr. 
Farley, Director of the Massachusetts Committee on 
Public Safety, outlined the work of the various state 
defense councils in New England and Mr. Stephan, 
Chairman of the New Jersey Defense Council, discussed 
the broad powers which have been given to that body. 

Representative Turner and Mr. Bane, in summing up, 
pointed to the need for taking the defense work with 
the utmost seriousness. They stressed especially the need 
for proper coordination of effort and the danger of con- 
fusion if the federal agencies deal directly with munici- 
palities and other units within the State without going 
through the State Councils of Defense that have been 
set up by the States. 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions adopted by the conference recommended : 

1. Redoubling of effort by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and its constituent units to assist the defense 
program. 

2. That similar regional conferences be held from time 
to time. 

3. That all States of the Union be urged to adopt the 
remainder of the model acts not yet adopted. 

A separate resolution commended the President for 
his recent action in terminating certain strikes. Separate 
resolutions urged the creation of some form of control 
for military and defense traffic similar to that adopted in 
New York, the utilization of the facilities of small in- 
dustries as subcontractors in the defense program, the 
fullest cooperation in the aluminum scrap campaign and 
the creation of a northeastern committee on defense 
legislation. A final resolution urged all public officials 
to take whatever steps may be necessary to conform to 
the President's proclamation of an unlimited emergency. 


Governors’ Conference and News 


NATIONAL INTEREST in the Governors’ Conference this 
year was reflected in the “coverage” accorded the event 
by Boston’s newspapers, the press wire services, special 
writers and the radio. Approximately 50 reporters and 
photographers, and representatives of Life and Time 
were on hand to record the doings of Massachusetts’ 
distinguished guests during their five-day visit. Press 
coverage was the greatest ever accorded a meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference. 

When the “Governors’ Convoy” of some 85 auto- 
mobiles, escorted by motorcycle police, was on tour, 
usually starting each noon and returning by midnight, 
the press contingent accompanied them in station- 
wagons loaned by the State. A checkup of coverage 
given by Boston papers alone shows that the Herald, 
Traveler, Christian Science Monitor, Morning and 
Evening Globe, Post and Herald-American carried a 
combined total of more than 3,000 column inches of 
stories and pictures—an outstanding coverage. 

The entire press group should be complimented on 
its handling of the Conference; it was one of the most 
sincere, courteous groups of newspapermen ever as- 
signed to cover a Governors’ Conference. Handling 
press relations was in itself almost a 24-hour job. Mr. 
Wallace Dickson of the New England Council, with 
the cooperation of Mr. Russell Gerould of Governor 
Saltonstall’s office and Mr. John K. Gurwell of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, gave yeoman 
service on this assignment, with the assistance of 
several members of Mr. Dickson’s staff. 


Southern Interstate Assembly 


On Jury 18 and 19, representatives of the Cooperation 
Commissions and Defense Councils of twelve southern 
States met at Asheville, North Carolina, for the South- 
ern Interstate Assembly of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. The attention of the Assembly was focused on 
discussions of defense production and financing. 


California Court Decision 
(Continued from page 200) 


and report the results of a research.” Courts have ap- 
proved the creation of legislative agencies such as the 
commission created by this statute. (Attorney General 
vs. Brissenden, supra; Annenberg vs. Roberts, 333 Pa. 
203, 211; People vs. Charles Schweinler Press, 214 
N. Y. 395, 412; Terrell vs. King, 118 Tex. 237; Mulnix 
vs. Elliott, supra.) The statute creating the California 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation does not, there- 
fore, violate either of the constitutional provisions re- 
lied upon by respondent. 

Let the writ issue as prayed. 

Gibson, C. J. 

We Concur: Shenk, J., Curtis, J., Traynor, J., Ed- 

monds, J., Carter, J., 
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THE STATES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


State Military Strength 


SINCE AUTHORITY was given by Congress to the States 
for the organization of state guard units to replace Na- 
tional Guard divisions inducted into the federal service, 
28 States have established such military forces. The 
following are the States which at the present time 
maintain state military units, together with the author- 
ized strength of each: 
Alabama—3,010 
California—10,000 
Colorado—250 
Connecticut—3,500 
Florida—2,000 
Georgia—5,500 
Illinois—5,960 
Indiana—2,509 
Kansas—I,500 
Kentucky—2,500 
Maine—500 
Massachusetts—6,552 
Michigan—2,560 
Minnesota—5,800 


Mississippi—765 
Missouri—2,850 

New Hampshire—500 
New Jersey—2,567 
New Mexico—610 
New York—13,916 
North Carolina—2,000 
Rhode Island—1,071 
South Carolina—6,000 
Tennessee—4,000 
Texas—14,588 
Vermont—70o 
Virginia—3,113 
Wisconsin—2,500 


Soldiers’ Licenses Refunded 


AccorDING to information received by the Federation of 
Tax Administrators from Commissioner Hugh M. Jones 
of the State Motor Vehicle Department, Wisconsin 
plans to refund to draftees the cost of unused portions of 
their 1941 automobile licenses. Governor Heil recently 
signed a bill to legalize such refunds when license plates 
are returned. 


Defense Council Appointments 


ANNOUNCEMENTS from the following States report new 
appointments for state and local defense councils: 
Cotorapo: In Colorado the executive members of the 
State Defense Council are Governor Ralph L. Carr as 
ex officio chairman, W. H. Leonard as defense coordina- 
tor, and Colonel Paul P. Newlor as vice-chairman and 
active director of the defense council work. In addition 
thirteen functional committees to consider specific prob- 
lems of the state defense effort were set up by legisla- 
tion passed April 26. 

Georcia: In Georgia, Richard C. Job, head of the State 
Planning Board and Lieutenant Colonel of the State 
Defense Corps, was recently appointed by Governor 
Talmadge as executive director of the State Defense 
Council. Charles A. Collier will continue as chairman 
of the Council, with Colonel Lindley Camp in charge of 
functional assignments. 

Montana: In Montana, forty-nine county defense com- 


mittees, each composed of three citizens resident in the 
county, have been named by Governor Sam C. Ford, 
chairman of the State Defense Council. Committees for 
seven remaining counties will be appointed shortly. 
NortH Caro_ina: In North Carolina, Theodore 
Johnson has been appointed executive director of the 
State Defense Council. 

OreEGon : Governor Charles A. Sprague, newly appointed 
Federal Director of Civilian Defense for Oregon, has 
appointed an Advisory Council of Defense for the State, 
Officers ‘of the councils are the Governor, ex officio 
chairman, Ross T. McIntyre of Portland, vice chairman, 
and Jerrold Owen of Salem, coordinator. The 26 other 
members of the Council are men and women represent- 
ing various fields of work and interests. 


Tax Tokens for Defense 


THE SHORTAGE of aluminum occasioned by the national 
defense program may lead to the recalling of sales tax 
tokens in the States of Colorado and Washington. Plans 
are being made to replace the present aluminum tax 
discs with tokens manufactured of plastics or other ma- 
terial. In Colorado, where there are now in circulation 
some 37,000,000 tokens made of this rare metal, public 
officials propose that the supply be recalled at once and 
subsequently donated to the Federal Government. 


State Defense Publications 


PUBLICATIONS treating on different phases of the de- 
fense program and ranging from printed pamphlets to 
biweekly news letters are now being issued by nine 
States. In addition, a number of state and local defense 
councils publish mimeographed informative material for 
committee members. 

Five States have issued publications dealing with civil 
protection and five have published defense council pro- 
grams and plans for creation of councils. Other sub- 
jects dealt with are industrial problems, consumers’ 
interests, education, agriculture, housing, and women’s 
activities. Massachusetts and Virginia have produced 
the largest amount of printed and mimeographed mate- 
rials on aspects of defense, while two States, Florida 
and New Jersey, regularly publish semi-monthly news 
letters on the subject. 


Virgin Island Defense 


IN ORDER to coordinate insular and local defense acti- 


vities in the Virgin Islands, Governor Charles Harwood - 


recently issued a proclamation establishing two Defense 
Councils, one for the municipalities of St. Thomas and 
St. John, and one for St. Croix. 
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State Def A 
AS OF JULY 15, 1941 
———ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER———..__ Gover- Legis- Date 
State Name of Agency Name Title nor (1) lature Established 
ALABAM: State Defense Council Major J. M. Dickerson Executive Secretary Jan. 1941 
ARIZONA Arizona State Defense Coordinating 
Council R. C. Stanford Coordinator + June 1940 
ARKANSAS. Defense Committee L. A. Henry Secretary May 1941 
CALIFORNIA State Council of Defense Richard Graves Executive Director ‘ * June 1941 
COLORADO Council of Defense W. H. Leonard Coordinator * April 1941 
CONNECTICUT Defense Council Col. Samuel H. Fisher Administrator * April 1941 
DELAWARE State Council for National Defense Gerrish Gassaway Exec. Vice-Chairman * Feb. 1941 
FLORIDA. State Defense Council of Florida George L. Burr, Jr. Executive Director “a April 1941 
GEORGIA. Council for National Defense Lieut.-Col. R. C. Job —_ Executive Director June 1940 
IDAHO Office of Coordinator of Civilian De- 
fense C. E. Arney Coordinator No data 
ILLINOIS State Council of Defense Carter Jenkins Coordinator * April 1941 
INDIANA Defense Council Henry B. Steeg Coordinator * Mar. 1941 
IOWA. Industrial and Defense Commission Rodney Q. Selby Secretary * Feb. 1941 
KANSAS Council of Defense Jeff A. Robertson Secretary - April 1941 
KENTUCKY Civil Defense Commission J. J. Greenleaf Civil Defense Director * Aug. 1940 
LOUISIANA. National Defense Council of Louisi- 
ana Edmund D. Denis Ass’t Secretary * June 1940 
MAINE State Military Defense Commission Raymond T. Adams Admin. Director June 1940 
MARYLAND Council of Defense Isaac 8S. George Executive Director = April 1941 
MASSACHUSETTS. Committee on Public Safety J. W. Farley Executive Director Sept. 1940 
MICHIGAN Council of Defense Everett De Ryke Executive Director - May 1941 
MINNESOTA Office of State Defense Coordinator E. L. Olrich Coordinator * July 1940 
MISSISSIPPI Civilian Defense Council Col. Lea B. Robinson Chairman a - Feb. 1941 
MISSOURI State Defense Council William Anderson Executive Secretary Jan. 1941 
MONTANA Preparedness and Advisory Com- 
mission Tom D. Caverly Executive Secretary oe Mar. 1941 
NEBRASKA Advisory Defense Committee R. F. Weller Executive Secretary * Feb. 1941 
NEVADA State Council of Defense of Nevada Hugh A. Shamberger State Director * May 1941 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Defense Committee on Industrial 
Cooperation Robert O. Blood Governor . April 1941 
NEW JERSEY Defense Council Audley H. F. Stephan Chairman * . Sept. 1940 
NEW MEXICO State Council of National Defense Major G. D. Macy Coordinator * Sept. 1940 
NEW YORK. State Council of National Defense — Lieut.-Gov. Charles 
: Poletti Vice-Chairman a Feb. 1941 
NORTH CAROLINA State Council of Defense T. 8. Johnson Director * Nov. 1940 
NORTH DAKOTA Council of Defense John Moses Governor May 1941 
OHIO State Defense Council Major R.1). Henderson Chairman a May 1941 
OKLAHOMA Office of the Adjutant-General Brig.-Gen. G. A. Davis Adjutant-General 
OREGON State Advisory Council Jerrold Owen Coordinator a No data 
PENNSYLVANIA State Council of Defense Dr. A. C. Marts Executive Director * Mar. 1941 
RHODE ISLAND State Council of Defense Frederick A. Wilmot Director on April 1941 
SOUTH CAROLINA Council for National Defense Major G. H. Mahon Director - May 1941 
SOUTH DAKOTA Office of the Adjutant-General Col. E. A. Beckwith Adjutant-General Ww 
TENNESSEE Advisory Committee on Prepared- 
ness William D. Price Executive Director May 1940 
TEXAS Governor's National Defense Com- 
mittee W. Lee O' Daniel Governor - Sept. 1940 
UTAH. State Defense Council Herbert B. Maw Governor * June 1941 
VERMONT Council of Safety Albert A. Cree Exec. Vice-Chairman * Sept. 1940 
VIRGINIA * Defense Council Brig.-Gen. J. A. Coordinator and 
Anderson Executive Secretary * May 1940 
WASHINGTON State Defense Council J. C. Bolinger Executive Secretary ok Mar. 1941 
WEST VIRGINIA State Council of Defense Col. Louis A. Johnson Vice-Chairman . Mar. 1941 
WISCONSIN Council of National Defense M. W. Torkelson Secretary a. Oct. 1940 
WYOMING State Defense Council Col. R. L. Esmay Exec. Vice-Chairman * Feb. 1941 


1) In some case 


governors have authority under 1917-18 laws to 


2) State Defense Committee authorized May 9, 1941. 


appoint defense councils. 
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